A photograph taken at Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories of the spiral nebula in Virgo, seen edgewise 
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FROM A STAR*S VIEWPOINT. ite radio. iciescoptiaeatedrcll Rank doer ances 


‘Viewed’ from a star four light years distant, the iron ore from which the steel for the radio telescope was made lies beneath the 
earth’s surface. 


‘Viewed’ from the remoter parts of the universe, the metal now in the radio telescope is part of a cloud of cosmic dust with no 
indication of the possible formation of amino acids which might give rise to forms of life eventually capable of making 
radio telescopes. 

Viewed from our own planet, the radio telescope is a high achievement of structural engineering. The steelwork supporting 


the 250 ft. diameter reflecting surface weighs 1,800 tons. The bowl purlins are curved to varying radii in two planes and were 
fabricated accurately to one-eighth of an inch. 


The structure of UNITED STEEL 


the radio telescope STRUCTURAL. COMPANY 
was built by... 
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Sg ve Cheshire. His books include ‘Science and Civilisation’, ‘World 
: Power Resources and Social Development’, gs ‘ Radio Astronomy 
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-'T is with mixed feelings of fear ans Pst? iat 1 start 
on this task of talking to you about the universe: humility 
because we have to deal with the implications of observa- 
HB tions which take us back to epochs of time before human 
beings existed; fear because the techniques and tools of our trade 
are often those which form the basis of military power. The 
successful launching of the sputnik was a demonstration of one 
Z peor the highest scientific and technological ¢ achievements of man— 
a tantalising invitation both to the militarist in search of ever- 
_ more devastating means of destruction, and to the astronomer 
1g for new means of carrying his instruments away from 
earthbound environment. — 
__ During the course of these lectures I shall describe the universe 
which we can study with our telescopes, both those parts of it 
eo are near at hand in the solar ese and those remote 
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a = _ Astronomy Breaks F ree. : : 


‘The. eet of six, Reith Leetures _by AL C. B. LOVELL, ERS. 


million “tight years. At these distances the light and the radio 
waves become so weak that we cannot observe what lies beyond. 
These are the limits-at which the astronomer as a scientist can 


- give any information based on his scientific observations. We are 
then forced to inquire if this vast universe which we already 


observe represents the whole of what actually exists. In this 
connexion I shall evade the philosophical difficulties which 


surround the meaning of the existence of a universe which we 


can see only in the past. Nonetheless, it is salutary to remember 
that at any moment we see the sun as it existed eight minutes 
ago, the nearest star as it existed four years ago, and that for our 
nearer neighbours in extragalactic space the light and radio waves 
by which we study them have been travelling for millions of 
years and our information is that much out of date. At the limit 


‘of present-day observations our information is a few thousand 


million years out of date. Indeed, the study of the conditions 
which existed so long ago is of crucial importance to the inquiry 
into the origin of the universe and to speculations about its 


- future history. 


Although our instruments probe so far out into space and so far 
back in time, we have no final answer to the ultimate problem of 


indeed to the question whether th was an epoch m 
human time scales when the condi 


philosophical speculation, and in that respect our age is similar to 
all those that have gone before. There is, however, one important 
difference: today our telescopes are so powerful that they prob- 
-ably penetrate to the limits of the observable universe. We may 


therefore be near the limit of our scientific knowledge of the ~ 


universe as regards its extent in time and space, and the cosmo- 
logical implications of the observations now in progress have 
-assumed an unparalleled significance, — : 


~ 


A Belief Long in Dying “= 
In the long ators of civilization the belief that the earth, 
our abode in space, was fixed im majesty at the centre of the 

universe was long in dying. Indeed, if you study the sky night 

after night with nothing but your unaided eyes it is easy to 
sympathize with the old belief that the heavens are rotating with 
the fixed stars, that in a few hours the sun will rise in the east and 
travel across the sky. In fact, only three centuries ago men were 
persecuted for suggesting that this was not the case; the idea that 
the heavy ponderous earth was rotating and moving in space 
round the sun seemed preposterous and contradicted all faith 


and common sense. The égocentric idea was so firmly embedded’ 


in men’s minds that even after the acceptance of the motion of 
the earth and the planets round the sun, it was still believed that 
this solar system was in the centre of the universe of fixed stars. 


I was brought up on the idea that the sun was in the centre of a. 


‘stellar system of many millions of stars distributed throughout 
such a volume of space that light would take twenty thousand 
years to traverse the universe. Indeed, it was already too large 
for normal comprehension, and we seemed to be in @ highly 
privileged position in the central regions of this great creation. 

Today we realize that these conceptions give us altogether too 
parsimonious a view of the universe, and an inflated idea of the 
astronomical importance of our abode in space. In fact we live 
‘on one of the smaller planets of a typical star. Our solar system 
is minute by cosmic standards. The most distant planet is only a 


few thousand million miles away and the light from the sun © 


reaches it in a few hours. The earth is moving very fast through 
space. The daily rotation is superimposed on its motion round the 
sun of twenty miles per second, and the entire system, sun, earth, 
planets, is rushing through interstellar space in the direction of a 
distant star cluster at the rate of over twelve miles a second. But 
this motion causes us no anxiety, interstellar space is almost 
empty, the minute grains of interstellar dust which we encounter 
_-are insignificant compared with the bombardment which we suffer 
from the debris of our own system, and the nearest star is so far 
away that light from it travelling at one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles a second takes four years to reach us. Even if we 
were moving straight at this star we should take sixty thousand 
years to get there. 
The Earth’s ‘Undignified Position’ 

Not only are we cosmically small, we are in a rather un- 
dignified position amongst the stars of the Milky Way. Our 
_ telescopes of the twentieth century have shown that the Milky 
Way contains about ten thousand million stars. These are not 
distributed uniformly, but exist in a flattened disc across which 
light takes about a hundred thousand years to travel. This vast 
system is itself turning round in space at the rate of once in a 
few hundred million years. The hub of this system, which we 
call the galactic centre, is a region of much interest, but un- 
fortunately our view of it is poor. We exist somewhere near the 


edge of this huge disc, and the central regions are obscured from 


view by clouds of interstellar dust. This dust obscures the view 
from the telescopes, and shuts out the light of the stars. We 
think that well over 90 per cent. of the starlight is obscured 
by the dust, otherwise the starlight would be as bright as a 


full moon. It i is characteristic of man’s skill that we have, today, 


at least partially restored our ego by devising means to 


‘penetrate this dust, and with our radio telescopes we can: study 


Fie armpit vial is beir 
; in the universe were : 
significantly different from those we observe today. In these con- 
siderations we pass from the realm of scientific observation to 


_in the direction of the constellation Andromeda you can see “te 
_a faint, hazy patch of light. Herschel saw this and many similar 


Mount Palomar has identified these galaxies out to enormous 
7 


action of organized religion on other human organizations during on 


‘moral basis of life. : 


This Milky Way is its ly a local galactic 
distances which separate the ee the whole exte: 
thousand million stars in the system, is as nothing compared 
the separation of the galaxies in intergalactic space. Tf you look 


nebulous patches in his telescope one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and he speculated that they might lie outside the confines 
of the Milky Way. However, | it needed the twentieth-century _ Sane 
telescope of Mount Wilson in America to resolve these nebulae ~ 

into stars and produce the final evidence that they were, indeed, 
outside the Milky Way, and at very large distances. The light ~ ; 
which reaches our telescopes from the Andromeda nebula has 
been travelling through space for two million years. It comes - 4 
from another stellar system similar in size and content toourown 
Milky Way. Wherever we look in space we see these nebulae, 
and within the region of the cosmos which we study with our | 
modern telescopes they are almost countless, certainly thousands 
of millions and probably billions—all stellar systems made up of — . 
thousands of millions of stars. The 200-inch optical telescope at 


distances: At the furthest limit of penetration the light has been = 


on its journey through space for a few million years, and we. 


believe that the radio telescopes have penetrated even further. 


Clusters of Galaxies . Ss 
Some years ago we thought that Go galaxies were seolatied units® 
im space but now we believe that the galaxies exist in large groups — 
or clusters. In the same way that the earth and planets are bound 
to the sun and move as a unit through space, so, on an incon- } 


_ ceivably vaster scale, we think that the galaxies are contained in 


clusters as connected physical systems. The local group contains — 
the Milky Way system, the Andromeda nebula, and perhaps two — 
dozen others. It is not much populated compared, for example, — 
with the Virgo cluster of galaxies which contains at least a thou- 
sand visible galaxies although occupying only about twice eee 
space of the local group. ~s 

The galaxies within these groups are in random motion. 
Superimposed on this random motion, the groups as an entirety 
are taking part in the awe-inspiring, large-scale expansion of the 
universe. As we recede imto space the rate of expansion always’ 
increases. One object of our daily study in the constellation ne : 


Cygnus is receding at the rate of more than ten thousand miles 


a second. Before I get home tonight its distance from us will have 
increased by more than the -ninety-three million miles which 
separate the earth from the sun. , ae 
_ Today we argue amongst ourselves about the evolniobaee pro- 
cesses, about the details of formation of stars and galaxies, about 
the interpretation of new observations, but the general picture 
which I have given is not seriously questioned. In the three — 
centuries since Galileo and Newton we have moved far, but the 
vital break with tradition belongs to their age, not ours. Their 
victory is epitomized in the story of the evolution of man’s ideas. 
about the solar system; our battle in the dilemmas raised by the - 


_new instruments of astronomical research. 


Today we accept without question the basic fact that the earth 
and the planets revolve round the sun in orbits described by — : 
Kepler’s laws and by Newtonian theory, at least to a close 4 
approximation; but the stages by which man came to accept these — 
simple mechanistic facts were painful and protracted. The story — 


is mainly one of persecution of the astronomers on religious ne 


grounds, and therefore I want to say at the outset that this part — 
of my talk is not to be Gonstrued as arr attack on the religious 
organizations involved. In fact, if my theme were the imter- — 


this period, then a recurrent trouble would be the attempts of — 3 
the astronomers to upset the unitary conception of the cosmos, — ne 
attempts which seemed to undermine the en: © ethical heaek 2 


I cannot enter into the discussion of the meaning eS: Wy 
this respect, but you will appreciate that my own life determines 
a particular outlook and that any attempt to Ao a sc 
at a2 or I must regard Paina to-su 
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‘or example in the case of 


teaching was eonaclattic, 
it would, I. think, be easy for a 
Beecraist to- justify the suppression of 
his work. I find myself with far less 
‘sympathy for the present-day < attempts 
to suppress: the results of certain astro- 
nomical investigations. ‘There the roles 
_ are strangely reversed, in a way I will 
=, describe later when we consider the 
_ modern attempts to explain the origin 
of the solar system. 

- The popular idea that the struggle 
was primarily an affair involving 
_ Galileo in the early ghee of the 
a ” ZR seventeenth century is erroneous. 
‘Indeed, he represents. the climax, and 
; Peo : at his death the whole fabric of 
oe _ Aristotelian dynamics and astronomy . — 
— lay in ruins. The religious doctrines 

were sensitive at two particular points. 

There ' was nearly always a violent 
= reaction at any suggestion either that 
the earth might not be fixed at the © 
_ centre of the system of stars and planelal or that the universé of 
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_ tenets were not attacked the new ideas were often accommodated 
in religious teaching. The gradual absorption of Aristotle’s ideas 
is a classic example. He taught that the stars and planets moved 
"a with uniform circular velocity in crystalline spheres, centred on 
: the earth, and that the universe was limited in space. Today it 
___—‘ May seem peculiar that such erroneous ideas could be retained for 
___ nearly two thousand years, and it is often stated that Aristotle 
obstructed the progress of astronomy. However, I think that the 


a, 
a . stronghold lay not so much in the astronomical doctrine, as such, — 


‘but _ in the steady absorption of the doctrine with the current 


coe, religious views. In any case, the truth about the fundamental con- 
stitution of the solar system was vigorously suppressed whenever _ 
es it began to emerge. Neither Aristarchus of Samos, who main- 
_____ tained that the earth and the planets revolved round the sun, nor 

. * ¥ ; ? J g ~ . 


| The Ptolemaic conception of the universe, with « the earth 
fas in majesty at the nal 


Nicolaus ‘Copernicus (1473-1543) 


e = stars was other than finite in time and space. Provided these basic — 


an wee fixed at the. centre of ie 
universe. — : 


a sombre period for astronomy, The 


tical matters, such as the organization 
of the calendar. With the foundation 
of the universities and of the religious 
orders in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries a new interest arose in the 
study of the cosmos. 
writings were recovered, and the in- 
terpretation and adjustment of his 
astronomical ideas by St. Thomas 
Aquinas provided a coherent and 
acceptable framework for the de- 
velopment of medieval astronomy 
with ecclesiastical compatibility. 
Astrology was a predominant in- 
terest. The concept of the perfection 
of the circle as a geometrical figure 
was the basis for the belief that the 
fixed stars with their regular move- 


the world. The more erratic move- 
ments of the planets were then held to 


be responsible for the vicissitudes of life, and the special relations 


of the zodiacal signs, planets, and other heavenly bodies the pre- 


cursors of disease and calamity. After the Turkish capture of 


Constantinople in the fifteenth century, Pope Calixtus prayed: 

‘From the Turk and the comet, good Lord, deliver us ’, Although 
today we look on such astrological. doctrines with amused con- 
tempt, it is salutary to be reminded of their enormous strength by 
their survival to our own age in certain forms. For example, the 


occurrence of the great shower of Leonid meteors in the nine-— 
' teenth century caused immense and widespread terror in the belief 


that the end of the world was at hand, and the appearance of a 
comet may still be endowed with a special significance. 

The coherence established under ‘the guidance of Aquinas 
between the ecclesiastical doctrines and the basic idea of the fixed 
earth and finite universe provided an organized scheme of great 
strength, which formed the basis for physical and theological 


The Copernican system, with the sun at the centre (from an 
eighteenth-century French diagram) 
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teaching in the Middle Ages. Attempts to undermine the central 
features of this scheme were bound to lead to bitter struggles, and 
indeed, forces other than the development of new theoretical ideas 
were necessary before man could make progress in astronomy. 
With the sixteenth century we reach the age of the decisive intel- 
lectual battles, a century which holds the lives of Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Galileo. Vast changes were introduced 
in man’s ideas of the universe in the name of Copernicus: Although 
his scheme retained much of the current theory—such as that the 
universe was finite, terminating in the sphere of the fixed stars— 
his explanation of the movement of bodies in the solar system was 
basically correct in so far as he imbued the earth and the planets 
with motion around the sun. 

A casual reading of history does not give the impression that 
Copernicus suffered the agony of persecution of his predecessors 
and successors. He escaped the severe penalties which were later to 
fall on Bruno and Galileo. But . 
there should be no illusions about 
the temper of those times. About 
Copernicus, Luther said: ‘ The fool 
would turn the whole science of 
astronomy upside down. But, as 
Holy Writ declares, it was the sun 
and not the earth which Joshua 
commanded to stand still’. The 
ferment of the Reformation weak- 
ened the coherence of the antagon- 
ists, and the Catholic denunciation 
of the Copernican theory was 
delayed for many years. Copernicus 
was aware of the dangers which 
surrounded him and _ cleverly 
attempted to place himself under 
papal protection by dedicating his 
work to Pope Pius III. Among 
many reasons which he gave for 
claiming the Pope’s protection was 
that his work would help to solve 
the problem of calendar reform. In 
this Copernicus was justified, since 
many years later Pope Gregory 
used the Copernican tables in his 
reform of the calendar. 

The full significance of Coperni- 
cus’s De Revolutionibus -was ap- 
parent only to the mathematicians 
and astronomers who could understand it. The dissemination of 
the Copernican theory in philosophic form did not occur for 
another forty years. Then a renegade friar from Naples, Giordano 
Bruno, came to London and in 1584 published three small works, 
Whereas the Copernican system retained the Aristotelian idea 
of the finite universe of fixed stars, Bruno also taught that the 
universe was infinite in time and space. As far as the Christianity 
of his day was concerned these ideas were pagan in the extreme, 
since the very idea of creation was attacked. The suppressed rage 


of the Church was turned on Bruno, and after some years in the" 


prisons of the Inquisition he was burned at the stake in 1600. 
With this hideous event we enter the final period of bitter 
persecution with which the name of Galileo is inseparably linked. 
In the history of astronomy Galileo is uniquely distinguished 
because in 1609 he first used a telescope to study the heavens. 
However, before that period of his life opened he had delivered 
further mortal blows at the Aristotelian scheme by his work on 
falling bodies and by his observation of a stellar nova, or new 
star, in the outer region of the fixed stars. which should be the 
perfect unchanging region. With the telescope he observed the 
lunar mountains and discovered the spots on the sun, thereby 


destroying the belief that the heavenly bodies were perfect spheres. 


without blemish. He observed the phases of Venus and discovered 
the moons of Jupiter. This observational evidence in support of 
the basic mathematical scheme of Copernicus, and the more 
refined system of Kepler, marked the final ruin of the Aristotelian 
scheme. 

Kepler was a Protestant, a mystic and a dreamer, who pro- 
duced volumes of obscure mathematics out of which emerged his 
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Galileo (1564-1642), ‘ uniquely distinguished because in 1609 he 
first used a telescope to study the heavens 
Sustermans in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


famous laws of planetary motion. He was persecuted by the 
Protestant faculty of his university and was driven to take refuge 
with the Jesuits. Galileo was an intellectual giant, with brilliant 


social gifts, and a most devout member of the Roman Church: He. 


was too much aware of the grievous issues at hand to pursue his 
astronomical observations in isolation from the articles which 
governed the fundamental edicts of the Church. In 1615 he volun- 
tarily came to Rome in order to seek a modification of current 
teaching. 

Through a tangled skein of personal intrigue and animosities in 
which Cardinal Bellarmine rather than Pope Paul V was chiefly 
involved, the Qualifiers of the Holy Office were summoned to give 
their opinion on two propositions: first, that the sun is the centre 
of the world and hence immovable of local motion; second, that 
the earth is not the centre of the world, nor immovable, but moves 
according to the whole of itself, also with a diurnal motion. 
The Qualifiers declared the first 
proposition to_be ‘ foolish and ab- 
surd, philosophically and forma'ly 


contradicts the doctrine of the Holy 
Scripture in many passages, both in 
their literal meaning and according 
to the general interpretation of the 
Father and. Doctors’, and the 
second was declared ‘ to receive the 
same censure in Philosophy and, as 
regards theological truth, to be at 
least erroneous in faith’. 

Seven years later Paul V was 
succeeded by Urban VIII, an en- 
lightened man who eagerly sought 
the presence of Galileo. Indeed, 
Galileo wrote at this time: ‘I am 
revolving in my mind plans of some 
moment for the republic of letters, 
and perhaps can never hope for so 
wonderful a combination of cir- 
cumstances to ensure their success ’. 
With the encouragement of the 
Pope, Galileo published his fateful 
Dialogue in 1632, which was 
greeted with rapturous praise. Alas, 
?: portrait by Giusto 
the Inquisition. The reasons for 
this reversal of fortune are some- 
what obscure. The Jesuits were responsible, at least for the initial 


‘moves. Urban VIII was distracted by political troubles, and the 


trial was rent with jealousies and animosities which often obscured 
the main issues. The sentence of the Inquisitors was neither unani- 
mous, nor harsh by modern standards, and Galileo lived the 
remaining years of his life under house arrest. 

It is a fashion to blame the Roman Church for this persecu- 
tion of Galileo; it is indeed convenient to blame the Church, or 
Urban VIII, or the thirteen Cardinals of the Inquisition. I think, 
however, that we should do well to remember, first, that Galileo 
was led by his brilliant intuitive gifts to do battle with a persistence 
which may have been somewhat intemperate; and, secondly, that 
his persecutors appear to have been the victims of a muddle and 
intrigue out of keeping with the great philosophical and religious 
system which they were intended to- guard. 

_ Galileo attacked the entire foundations of Aristotle’s science 
on.a broad front; he produced evidence, as distinct from ideas. 
However, he was too close in time to Kepler and too far from 
Newton to produce the vi vital connecting link between the earth 
and the cosmos. He left a°great breach in the thousand-year-old 
philosophical scheme without any immediate replacement, yet he 


sought the abandonment of the whole. At this distance in time - 
. we can, I think, appreciate the dilemma of the Cardinals. 


The death of Galileo coincided_with the birth of the man who ~ 
was to provide the vital links in the Galilean cosmos. The half 
century which elapsed between the appearance of Galileo’s 


Dialogues and Newton’s Principia was a period in which Rene’ Bs 


still revolted against the movement of the earth. The 
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heretical, inasmuch as it expressly - 


within a year he was on trial before . 
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-was the gravitational problem. The teaching was that heavy 
objects aspired to~reach the centre of the earth because it was 


___ were maintained in their crystalline spheres. and thereby prevented 
Ss from falling. By FemOvInE the aa from its act position, the 
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3  Tyy and ies this year’s results in n the U. S. eieecois have 
‘ . amounted to a triumph for the liberal tradition in both 
eet 


does not necessarily mean a return to the New. Deal; a coalition 
-_. of Southern Democrats and Republicans could-still be mustered 


__ in Congress to prevent that. However, ‘the. liberals and, most 
___ significantly, the trade unions are in the ascendant. As these are 
precisely the inferences which Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Nixon 
attacked most bitterly, one may expect the new Congress to be 
a stormy one, The major point of friction i is ately to be financial 
. affairs. bs 
I do not. want to dwell too long on the causes OE the landslide: 
; the lack of national. leadership from the White House, the reces- 


sion, and the farm prices issue, combined with a host of local 


-_ victory of Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, swimming against the tide. 
_ How did he do it? For one thing, New York is a world of its own, 
sophisticated, highly organized, the headquarters of the world’s 
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helped: his campaign must have cost well over a million dollars. 
Rt Ey was also, oe a oo reve ee st the Tam- 
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©, =f <i: longer the centre of the universe, 
e still aspire to fall towards the céntre of the earth? © 


enormous diffi- 


of the diurnal and annual movement of the earth, and ‘the second 


the centre of the universe. In the Aristotelian scheme the planets” 


camps and a defeat for the conservatives, though this 


_ reasons, What interested me most, being in New York, was the 


most efficient public relations industry. Mr. Rockefeller’s money 


should heavy objects 


The distraction which followed in ‘the wake of Galileo hiud: 
into relief the greatness of Newton. His enunciation of the law _ 
of universal gravitation, that the force between two bodies is 
proportional to their masses and varies inversely as the square of 
their distance apart, provided the synthesis which linked the 
falling apple with the rotation of the planets and the integration 
of Kepler’s laws of planetary motion with the observations of 
Galileo. Newton rationa'ized the universe, at least as it was 
observable at that time. He introduced a determinism in man’s 
ideas of the workings of the universe, which marked the final 
downfall of the ancient cosmologies and of their associated 
theologies. Men’s minds were freed and the conflict moved to new 
fields. —Home Service : : 
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“many Hall political foehine of the Nes wok City Democrats, | 


controlled by that rather sinister-looking figure, Mr. Carmine de 
Sapio. Mr, de Sapio has conducted one or two manoeuvres re- 


_cently, which made Governor Harriman appear to be his puppet, 


and Mr. Rockefeller played on this continuously. It was, in fact, 
about the only point on which he was not simply claiming that 
anything the Democrats promised, he could do better. | 

Mr. Rockefeller’s victory was a triumph of public relations. 
More and more in these days, Madison Avenue, the publicity 
quarter of New York, is concerning itself with the projection of © 
personality, the sale of glamour. Mr. Rockefeller has both, or, 
more important, his public relations men managed to convince 
the voters that he had, Against this image of handsome confidence, 


the gaunt and diffident Mr. Harriman stood little chance, and 
‘this I am sure is why the commentators have turned instinctively 


to Senator Kennedy as the Democratic answer to Mr. Rocke- 
feller, for Mr. Kennedy, too, is youthful enough in appearance to 
inspire the affection of the female voters, while in fact being old 
enough to retain the confidence of the males; and, like Mr. 


Rockefeller, he is photogenic and rich and won a thumping © 


majority at the polls. 
— From Our Own  Ceimemeniasent > (Home Service) 


& The Electoral Process in the U. S.A. 


oO European observer, certainly no British observer, 
can contemplate American voting behaviour without 
a degree of wonderment and awe. For 170 years 
, _ Americans have been going regularly to the polls— 
-~ without interruption, not only through two world wars but also 


through their own civil war, For continuity and regularity this 
__- undoubtedly constitutes a record: Few democracies can claim 
¥ so long a life, none so sedulous an observance of the electoral 


- rituals of their faith. 


"i reasonably fair with’ the electorate, submitting themselves to its 
___ verdicts at tolerably frequent intervals. Yet the length of those 
an a. oa has varied considerably, even when the law and custom 
a the constitution have been observed, and twice in national 
emergencies Parliament has not hesitated to suspend the appeal 

to the people for as long as it thought fit. As a result of the 


world war, eight years elapsed without a general election; 


ion, as they were earatn 1861 and 1865, the congressional 


Britain’s rulers—at least since 1832—can claim to have played , 


a, result of the second, ten. Yet in the United States, even . 


d perssidental elections were held as usual, Bio.0 one seriously | 


' 


By H. 6. NICHOLAS 


thought to question that they should be. Even though they 


weakened the northern war effort in 1864 and might even, had 
McClellan been elected in place of Lincoln, have robbed the 
Union of victory, there was no dispute that the election should 
take place. ‘The election’, said Lincoln afterwards, ‘was a 


_ necessity. We Cannot have free government. without elections; and 


if the rebellion could force us to forgo or postpone a national 
election, it might fairly claim to have already conquered and 


‘ruined us’ 


It is as simple—and as deep—as that. The same kind of faith, 
in another context, animated the American insistence, after the 
war in 1945, on the holding of ‘ free elections ’ everywhere—and 
also stimulated the rather touching belief that if only the elections 
were free the remaining features of democratic government would 
sprout of their own accord. It is as if an election were not, as it 
has been for us, a mere instrument of democracy, a ‘device, 
necessary but still no more than a device, for choosing a govern- 


‘ment. It becomes a sacramental act of the democratic faith, no 
more to be intermitted than the celebration of the eucharist. 


Thus exalted, the rite runs the risk of becoming self-sufficient. 
The important thing is that the sacraments should be 
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United ‘States aay, 
_ of voting age marks a 

ballot. This despite the fact that almost every i 
as is only proper for a religious festival, election day is a holiday. 
Not. that one should judge the poor American non-voter too 


harshly. The burden which his democratic church lays upon 


the faithful is indeed a heavy one. If it merely imposed the 
duty of casting a single vote every other year, that would be more 


_ than Britain demands. In fact, before he can even do that the 


voter has, in most States, to go and get himself registered—a 
labour at least equal to that of turning out and actually voting. 
Nor is this all. The vote has acquired the attributes of a panacea; 


_ the defects of democracy are to be cured by more democracy. 


So the practice has developed of choosing even the candidates 
themselves by an electoral process (the so-called party primary) 
and the really conscientious citizen as: thus yet another voting 
duty to discharge. 
A Ballot Thirteen Feet Lome tn 

Finally, when on the Tuesday after the first Mondayi in every 
other November the voter picks up his ballot paper—or more 
probably confronts the levers of the voting machine—he will not 
find himself merely choosing between Smith and Jones for a seat 


_in Congress. Today, for example, im thirty-four States he is also 


being asked to vote for a senator, in thirty-three for a governor, 
in all for a host of State and local government officials, and in 
many even for the principal office holders in his party organiza- 
tion. Probably, for extra measure, his opinion will -have been 
invited on a number of proposed amendments to the extremely 
detailed constitution of his State. I do not think anyone in 1958 
has been as unfortunate as the voters of Omaha ten years ago, “who 
had to wrestle with a ballot thirteen feet long, containing 26,000 
words and asking fifty-seven questions. But there will be many 
who, if they are honest, will echo Woodrow Wilson’s admission: 
“T¥ have never known anything about half the men I was ek 
for on the ticket that I voted ’. 

This belief in the omnicompetence anil tireless devotion of the 


electorate, though it has grown with the years, goes back a long 


way into the American past.- It has its roots in the Jacksonian 
belief in the ability of the common man to discharge all the 
tasks of government himself and so a fortiori to choose all the 
officials, at all levels of technical skill, who are doing the govern- 
ing job ‘for him. Mercifully the practical. impossibility of applying 
this to the executive posts of the federal government has meant 
that all except those of the President and Vice-President are filled 
by appointment, but in the States the Jacksonian fallacy still has 
full rein. There, not only State ‘congressmen and governors, but 
also State judges, tax collectors, etc., to say nothing of the whole 
range of strictly local government officials—constables, street 


can say that the function -of- the American party | 
system is not to divide the nation but to unite it, to bri 
at regular intervals its most diverse elements and toe 
in an interrelated series of contests, serious enough to be 
but not crucial enough to leave lasting resentment behind, — 

This unifying role is, however, seen at its most: pronounced — 
in presidential election | years; in the mid-term contests such as : 
these it is a good deal less pronounced and proportionately 2 
heavier accent falls on another characteristic of the. system, its — 
localism. Older even than Jackson, the roots of this must surely — 
lie in the vastness of virgin America itself and in the natural 
tendency of each group of settlers to draw together in their own __ 
locality for comfort and strength. Politically speaking, localism — ae 
takes a direct and unequivocal form—the demand that the a 


candidate: shall reside in the constituency he seeks to represent. = 
The Constitution does not require this; it only insists that ~ = 
senators and representatives should reside in the States they 


-represent. This was natural enough in an age when ‘the States 
were more real political entities than the Federal Government. 
It is not entirely unreasonable—at least where the larger States ee 
are concerned—even today. eg 

But the constitutional requirement has hardened into a rigid <= 
convention that the Representative shall reside not merely in his — wk 
State but in his district, It is as if we were to deny the member — aa 
for Woodford the right to live in Westerham, or to insist on — 
Mr. Gaitskell maintaining a residence in Leeds. The great. 
odysseys of British political life, the transfers from seat tO seat 
which have paralleled the movement of great leaders from one 
political position to another, can have no counterpart in the | 
U.S.A. Newark, Oxford, ‘South Lancashire, Greenwich, Mid- 
lothian—each name marks a definite stage in Gladstone’ s journey 
across the political spectrum. Oldham, Manchester, Dundee, the 
Abbey Division of Westminster, Epping, and Woodford—to recite 
these is to chart the political vagaries of Winston Churchill. 

In America, by contrast, the politician: who would change 
course must be patient and wait until he is sure he can carry a | 
_majority of his constituents—and of his party’s local politics— 2 a3 


- with him, A few senators have done it, like Arthur Vandenberg, 


commissioners, and so on—are likely” to owe their position to | 


the direct choice of the sovereign people: or at least of the | 
sovereign party, for of course these numerous candidates do not- 
stand in their own right alone. : 

They stand, 99 per cent. of them, as nominees of ‘the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party. To the man from Mars this will seem 
odd because he will search in vain for the identity of programme 
or policy which unites the Republican dog-catcher i in Buncombe 


_ County with the Republican President in the White House. He 


will ask, with Mayor La Guardia, whether there is a Republican 
or Democratic way of laying drains. The poor voter knows better. 


Misleading as these labels may be, he knows they are better 


than nothing at all. They do at least permit a modicum of 
accountability, where otherwise there would only be a riot of 
unconnected rivalries. Indeed, more than this, the system, whether 
by accident or design, has an additional merit in that it serves, 
however crudely, as a unifying principle across a country of 


7 _ potentially infinite divisibility and brittleness. The label unites 


dog-catcher and President, not indeed in a common programme 


but in a none the less real bond of a common enterprise—the 


enterprise, simply, of getting elected. It often takes on the air 


of a social, almost a sporting, enterprise, rather than what in 


European eyes would gee a 4 ms one. The party becomes 
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who rejected isolationism in advance ‘ofa specific ‘ mandate’ nes 
from the electors of Michigan; but senators enjoy six years 
between elections, which gives the public time to become educated 
—or to forget. ‘Congressmen can seldom afford to take such — 
chances; two years is not long enough to educate your followers, — 
and if you miscalculate their reactions to an innovation the con- 
sequences are serious. Not only have you lost your seat, with no _ 
hope of adoption elsewhere: even if, after an interval, you 
-recover it, you have lost irrevocably your congressional ‘ ‘seniority ’ 
—your place on the ladder of advancement to all the positions in 
eae which make life there attractive and potent. & a 
— ~ ral 
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< Becentially Parochial Body - 

The effect is to make Congress an essentially paNichialivedy. 2 
It puts a heavy premium not merely on conformity as such, but — 
on conformity to local interests, pressures, and prejudices. ‘The 
average congressman thus worries much less about his party’s so 
whip than about his mail bag. Faced with a national issue, he 


must always ask, what will they think in Keokuk? This may he wos 
been well enough 100 years ago, when the U.S.A. had not even — <a: 
filled out its own boundaries, much less affected what went — ie J 
on beyond them, when. main problem for Keokuk was— _ 
legitimately—to remind” shington that it existed, Is it good E 
enough today, in a world ir hich an American snore sounds like 
an earthquake rumble and ae sneeze Beet Seeing fi eS 
with pneumonia? b a eer > 
The usual answer frot : 
is a resounding ‘no’ 


voted against the recipro: 
included a bird-cage fac 
know individually and | col ctively gee fie 
‘competition threatened from im, 


£ 


ons is a case in point, ] 
- one of the great “congresses, ONor was it 
ide its halls or a 


readily ‘than to the challenge of piodisics like aan’ 
American might like to censure it—many have done so—for 
not doing more for foreign aid, for not lowering tariff barriers 


: — budget than he had requested, But a foreigner would be churlish 
___ indeed who did not commend it for what it actually did do—for 
its $34. billion appropriation for foreign — aid, $400 million 


_ Agreements Act for four years (longer than ever before) thus 
_ permitting. the President to reduce tariffs by 20 per cent.; for 
increasing the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank from 


’ oe of atomic information with America’s allies, particularly the 
Bs: enlightened legislative performance; for an election year it shows 
a heroic indifference to the pressures of Keokuk. 
But does it? Does it perhaps show something else: that the 
_ pressures of Keokuk are not what they used to be, that the 
parishes to which congressmen remain responsible are not as 
=e Ba gecvebial as we have supposed? For some time now we have 
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Commission, which indicated that the accounts of British 
ee _4 Railways for 1958 were likely to show a deficit of about 
-__- £85,000,000. This means that for every 17s, that British Rail- 
Pk ways expects to have earned in the current year, they will have 
spent something like £1. 
It had already been accepted by the Government that the rail- 
ways will not be able to operate without making some losses during 
- the initial stages of the modernization programme, For this reason 


1962. But the ‘losses have been so much bigger than expected, 
particularly in the last year, that the credit may be exhausted : some 

- time in 1959, 
The main reason given by Sir Brian Bastin is that coal 
_ and other mineral traffic has fallen off sharply i in recent months, 
as a result of the decline in industrial activity. This is, indeed, 
- true. But I am inclined to think that the Transport Commission 


hoped to survive with a £250,000,000 loan were too optimistic. 
After all, the decline in industrial activity has not been at all 
_ sharp, even though it has_been unfortunate, One must remember 
that the recession was more or less deliberately induced by the 
_ Government, in order to hold back inflation, If they had not 
carried out these deflationary policies and wages and prices were 
still rising sharply, I suspect that Sir Brian would still >have a 
_ Jarge deficit, but for a different reason—for the reason that his 
Costs were rising rather than his receipts falling. 

- The truth is, I suspect, that we cannot hope that the railways 
Jee “can be made to pay if the present policies of the Transport Com- 
* Ne mission are continued. Great hopes are being placed on the 
_ benefits that will result from the modernization programme. I 
am sure that this programme is necessary, and that it will bring 
real benefits—as, indeed, it is doing already, But railways con- 
: tinue to make big losses in those countries, such as France and 


c has. just ended 


further, for insisting on giving the President a larger military 
more than last year; for its extension of the Reciprocal Trade 


_ $2 billion to $7 billion; and finally for permitting freer exchange ~ 


United Kingdom. > By any standards this is a reasonably ~ 


Sir Brian Robertson, Chairman of the British Transport 


_they were given a credit of £250,000,000, to last until the end of 


is simply finding excuses, and that the forecasts on which they — 


he alae States, where she ea a ie at pjoaat as up to 


1 to seeing treet policy being give 
of. presidential candi 
an in Dbretideniial elections, But 


presidents knows that foreign policy is not made only in 


White House and the State Department, that unless Congress — La 
votes money and passes laws the executive’s efforts may go for —— 


nothing. Increasingly the connexion between the two seeps down 


to even the most provincial voter. In this election in particular, in 
_ 4 most suggestive way, the connexion has been made explicit by 
the President and Vice-President going on the stump and talking 


about national issues,- even though their own offices were not 


at stake, Their efforts may not have been successful. That is not» 


the point. What is undisputed is their intrusion into the campaign 
and the frequency with which, in consequence, the debate has 
hinged on national, and even international, issues, 


_- This does not mean that Keokuk has turned internationalist 


overnight. Its voters will still géve a high priority to the price of 
corn, but they are beginning to appreciate how this is linked to 


the: legislation for the disposal of farm surpluses abroad. They 


will still grumble about their high taxation but they will pay up 
with a growing awareness that their dollars are buying American 
peace and security, not just subsidizing lazy foreigners, Above 


all, though they will still elect a local boy to represent them in | 
Washington and to raise his voice when their bird-cage industry — 
_ is threatened, they. will also elect in two years’ time a President 


whom they will expect, whatever his party, to lead—and if need 
be browbeat—the local boys into a concern for the whole nation’s 
interests as well. For not even Congress wishes Congress to 
Beat alone. Even the locals realize that localism is not enough. 
—T hird ee eee 


3 = oe The Future of British Railways 
| DAY on what the financial deficit means ati 4) as 


date as the British railway system will be in ten years’ time. 


There are many reasons why this should be so. For one thing, 
more,.and more goods traffic is being carried by road, because 
road transport is so often more convenient. Still more powerful 
are the forces which are attracting passenger traffic away from the 


railways. More and more people have private cars; as we develop 


a modern road system they will be used more and more. Ona 
good motorway it is the easiest thing in the world to drive 300 
miles in an afternoon. And we have hardly started to take internal 
air transport seriously in this country. Motor and air transport, 


between them, are likely to steal a great deal of railway passenger 


traffic. In fact, it has been seriously and responsibly forecast that 
in the United States there will be no rail passenger traffic by 
1970, except for the unprofitable suburban traffic; this in a country 
where an immense amount of money has been poured into modern- 
izing a system that, for the most part, has never been as decrepit 
as ours, ; 

What, then, is the solution? I believe that one policy for the 
railways would be to be much more flexible about their pricing 
policy. They now have the power to do this—to charge very low 
rates to special customers or for special kinds of traffic, which can 
be attracted away from the roads in no other way. But I doubt 
whether such flexibility, taken alone, can be enough. 

Beyond it, we have two alternatives facing us. Either we can 
face up to facts and pay the railways a permanent government 
subsidy, in return for a much closer government scrutiny of the 


- operations of the railways than we have seen so far. Alternatively, 


‘the railways will have to concentrate their operations to a much 


" greater extent than is planned at the moment. This would mean 


that many fair-sized towns might find themselves with no railway 
service; and it might well mean the closing of some main lines, 
accompanied by concentration on extremely efficient working of 
those remaining open. This second policy looks as though it may 
be the right one. But, however that may be, I think we must 
_accept that it is unlikely that the present modernization plan will 
“Sige the eee out of the red’. 
—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 
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The Stars Lo bk Down 


HEN it became known, aS “April that a Professor of 


Radio Astronomy was to be invited to give the Reith 
Lectures for 1958, there was general interest in the 
choice of another scientist—only two years after Sir 
Edward Appleton. Now, in retrospect, the choice of Professor 
A. C. B. Lovell of Manchester University appears far-sighted 
indeed. For, during the past year, it has been by Professor Lovell’s 
giant radio telescope at Jodrell Bank that the paths of so many of 
the latest American and Russian space rockets have been tracked. 
Professor Lovell’s comments on the progress of such tracking have 


been headline news all round the world. He was the first man to - 


point out, a month ago, the relative unimportance of the fact that 
the American rocket of October 11 did not reach the moon, com- 
pared with what it had achieved in penetrating space to a depth 
of 79,000 miles. To say, therefore, that Professor Lovell’s Reith 
Lectures have been keenly awaited is a much larger understate- 


ment than usual. Last Sunday he. delivered the first of the six, the 


one we print today. 

Professor Lovell’s title for his lectures, ‘ The Individual and the 
Universe ’, reveals that he is not going to be much concerned with 
the tracking of earth satellites. Such work is in fact only a by-line 
of the ordinary routine of radio astronomy. He will be concerned 
rather with the picture of the whole universe as it can be revealed 
and measured by his own and other radio telescopes. We are, 
perhaps, only * just starting to realize the extent to which the 
ordinary man’s knowledge of the universe is being added to by 
correlating the evidence provided by visual astronomy and that 
provided by radio astronomy. To generations more or less brought 
up on the theory of the universe propounded by Sir James Jeans 


_ —intelligent as that was for the nineteen-thirties—it may come as 
' a terrific shock if the results of the mew research should happen 


to alter drastically our ideas on the subject. — 

In his first lecture, Professor Lovell explains how the science 
of astronomy broke free from the shackles of the Aristotelian and 
medieval cosmologies. This leads him to consider briefly the 


achievement of some of the world’s pioneers in the past. It is: 


cheering to find how much we really do owe still to our childhood 
heroes like Newton, Galileo, and Copernicus, and to hear a men- 
tion of others less well known like Aristarchus of Samos. This man 


lived in the third century 8.c. The work in which he apparently © 


‘suggested that the sun was the centre of the universe and that the 
earth rotated about its own axis perished in antiquity. We know 
of his ideas only through Archimedes and Plutarch. One can well 
speculate on what a change in thought might have been achieved 
if his ideas had been :ncluded in the heritage of thought trans- 


mitted from the ancient to the medieval world, Yet already in his — 


‘first lecture Professor Lovell indicates how out of date such helio-— 
centric views of the universe as held in the first decades of this 
century are, let alone that held by the enlightened Aristarchus. 
Professor Lovell emphasizes man’s comparative minuteness in 
space. He then reminds us that the Milky Way is itself only one 
_ of many galactic systems in the universe, Still, to however awe-_ 


_ inspiring a degree the scale is expanded, poets, "philosophers, and 


theologians will continue to believe with Alexander Pope that 


kn All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
he of Whose body nature : God the soul. 
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Foreign broadeasts on the American elections o 


ent eee them as a_ sone defeat’ for United. Reet 
home and foreign policy. Thus, a Moscow home: broadcast on 
. November 5 stated: con 
The electors voted not so much for the Dembehde Party—= 
whose programme differs little from that of the Repubticans— aries 
as against the ruling Republican Party, by this means expressing 

unequivocally their dissatisfaction with the anti-popular eee, 2 
and adventurous foreign, Policy of Washington. ~~ was a 
A Moscow broadcast in English stressed that. the defeat of THE, a 
Republicans was also a moral defeat for the British Conservatives. _ 
Peking broadcasts attributed the Republican defeat to dissatis- 
faction with the ‘ policy of playing with fire’, and claimed that — 
Senator Knowland’s defeat showed the American — peop!e’s 
rejection of the ‘ Government’ s obstinate policy. of hostility: to the 
Chinese people ’. 

From the United State a = of newspapers were quoted 
as stressing that there was no substantial disagreement between 
Republicans and Democrats over the basic principles of United 
‘States foreign policy. The Washington Post, however, thought. 
there might now be a demand for a change of emphasis—in par- | 
ticular with regard to American policy i in the Near and Far East. — 

The New York Times was of the opinion that the only generaliza~ ie 
tion that could be made was that there had been a bee swing 
away from the right-wing ‘ Old Guard ’. 

In France, Le Monde saw the results as a wiclorye ‘for the 
liberals. The conservative Le Figaro was quoted as commenting: 

In the field of foreign affairs, a new effort will have to be 
made in the direction of a bi-partisan policy so that the United 

States avoids as far as possible presenting to the world the 

spectacle of unfortunate internal divisions. Within the Atlantic 

Alliance there are certainly no .changes to be expected. On the rm 

other hand, one could envisage some flexibility in United States _ 

diplomatic action in the Far East. 

Broadcasts from Moscow and a number of Arab States last 
week intensified their allegations that Israel—rearmed by the 
West—was mobilizing in preparation to attack Jordan, now that — 
British troops have withdrawn. According to a Moscow broadcast — 
in Arabic on November 5, Israel had also agreed to launching-— 
sites on her territory for: United States atomic rockets and eet 
missiles : i eths 

Who is pushing this state on to this ominous path? | . It is 

no. secret that Ben-Gurion’s policy is determined by . the 

executive committee of the International Zionist Organization. 

Part of its membership, as well as its President, are per- 

manently resident in the U.S.A. Therefore it is bcs York which 
» dictates what Israel shall do. hee 
- Another Moscow broadcast said that Israel ‘was pigs anin- = 
_ creasingly important part in the ‘colonizers’ predatory plans in — 
the Middle East’, (A Hungarian transmission on November 5_ 5 
quoted the Hungarian Foreign Trade Minister as saying that the = 
-Hungarian-Soviet trade ‘protocol just signed would enable Hun- 
-gary’s industry to participate in Soviet deliveriés to the United — 
Arab Republic. A Czechoslovak transmission reported ‘that — 
Rumanian maritime ports were to be expanded, in order to 
shorten the route by which Czech goods _ could be eta 
to the Middle East.) ie. 

A Cairo broadcast on November 5 stated: 3 Thx Saas a ; 
Israeli gangs are massing along the Jordanian borders. Why 

do the three iperiaa Powers declare they know puede 

about it? — ; 
‘On November 3 Cairo aii reported that the Lebabede Fore 
Minister had said Lebanon would be with the Arabs if : 
war with Israel; and quoted Iraq officials that Iraq would join in 
repelling any Israeli aggression.against the west bank the 
Jordan). Baghdad radio quoted Cairo yi , 
the U.S.S.R. had again expre 
the event of an Israeli attack. } 
_ reaffirmed. Jordan’s determination to iin, mae. the 


- States i in recovering Palestin 
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’ Glove ”. The essentials are the 


_ knows what a shell looks like 


_dition it is in when it comes 
out, because even if it fails to 


CATCHER’S MITT ~ 
‘DOWN IN THE DESERT they 
have been playing a new and 
dangerous game’, said a 
B.B.C. correspondent, speak- 
ing from Washington in 
‘Today’. ‘ Being Americans, 
and therefore baseball players, 
they have christened it 
“ Catcher’s Mitt”. Had they 
been British they might have 
called it “ Wicket Keeper’s 


same either way—a_bat, a ball, 
a thrower, and a catcher. 

*‘ The origin of this game is 
a problem in gunnery. One 


when it goes into the gun; but 
one does not know what con- 


explode on landing, it is badly 
mangled in the process. What 
needs to be done is to catch the shell in mid-air. The problem is an 
army one, but it so happened that the only place with the equip- 
ment to solve it was an Air Force research centre in New Mexico, 
and that is where the game was played. 

“At this research centre there is a rocket-testing track more 
than six miles long.In effect, it is a single-track railway along 
which platforms, knowns as sleds, are shot at supersonic speeds 
by the rockets attached to them. The rough idea was this: to 
fire a shell along the track and fire the sled after it to catch it 
from behind. 

“The gun chosen was an ordinary 155-millimetre howitzer, 
just about a six-inch diameter. The sled was an ugly-looking con- 
traption weighing about four tons and nicknamed “ the Monster ” 
So as to catch the shell gently the sled was packed with a mix- 


_ture of foam rubber and plastic, and so as to catch it quickly 


it was powered by four rockets developing between them rather 
more thrust than is needed to launch a satellite. It was then 
found that, even with the rockets going full blast, “‘ the Monster ” 
could do only a mere 1,000 miles an hour, while the shell did 
more than 1,100. Deep thought and elaborate calculations pro- 
duced the following answer: “Fire the sled first, and then fire 


the shell at a slight diagonal ahead of it; the shell could thus 


cross “‘ the Monster ” at a spot where the relative speeds would be 
almost equal, and practically fall into bed in the foam-rubber 
and plastic”. In fact this meant that the catch had to be made 
within seventeen one-thousandths of a second, with both parties 
travelling at more than seventeen miles a minute. 

“ Six times out of six “the Monster ” caught the shell; on the 
first occasion, though, the shell went clean through the padding 
and rolled away into the desert. After that the rocket started 
setting the padding on fire. On “the Monster’s” last run it 
successfully caught a live high-explosive shell, brought it to a 
standstill, and then roasted it until it exploded, blowing the whole 
apparatus to smithereens. And there, for the time being, the 
game has ended’. 


THE LANDSCAPE OF TASTE 


“In that eighteenth-century comedy The Clandestine Mesriage’ ; 
said HuGH COoLLINson in ‘ Midlands Miscellany ’, ‘Mr. Sterling 


| “Shows his extensive grounds to Lord Oglebury, proudly introduc- 


ing his lordship to a series of serpentine walks, some ruins, a 


cascade, and a Chinese bridge. Then Lord Ogleby notices the. 


avenue, and he asked “ What steeple’s that we'see yonder? The 


Layesy church I LS aa ”. With a laugh Sterling replies that it 


_ 


Looking from the tower of Cirencester church across Cirencester Park ‘ you will see a ride that stretches away 
to the west for five miles, and another converging on it’ 


A. F. Kersting 


is no church at all but a spire he has built against a tree to 
terminate the prospect; and he explains this piece of folly by 
saying: “ One must always have a church or an obelisk, or a 
something, to terminate the prospect, you know. That’s a rule in 
taste, my lord ” 

“-¥ €3) indeed, it was a rule of taste, and to have a grand 
avenue, or even a whole series of radiating avenues, was an 
essential part of a gentleman’s estate. 

“When Celia Fiennes was travelling through England at the 
end of the seventeenth century she found many of the estates 
newly planted with the geometrical formality of the French and 
Dutch fashion. If you turn to her diary you find her on the reof 
at Badminton, in Gloucestershire, looking out over the park, 
which she describes in this way: “‘ Rows of trees on all sides 
which run a good length, and you may stand on the leads and 
look twelve ways down to the parishes and grounds beyond, all 
through glades or vistas of trees”. At Boughton, near Kettering, 
the whole estate was criss-crossed in all directions where similar 
projects were put in hand to make round the house a gigantic star 
of green rides—‘an asterisk of glades”, as another writer 
described it. 

‘The use of a neighbouring spire to close the end of a vista 
is found in several places in Northamptonshire. Greens Norton 
church appears at the end of Easton Neston avenue, near Tow- 
cester; Benefield spire is the terminal feature of Biggin Hall 
avenue near Oundle, and at Castle Ashby one of the -smaller 
vistas leads to the spire of Easton Maudit. 

‘If you are the sort of person who loves to look for clues 
to history in the landscape you will find the search for 
“prospects” and park ornaments a most enjoyable exercise in 
map-reading and field work. Not every traveller on the Bath- 
Tetbury Road, who has noticed William Kent’s magnificent 
Worcester Lodge, will know that this is the clue to the Badminton 
avenue, that glorious survival of Celia Fiennes’s twelve glades. If 
you have a head for heights, climb to the top of the church tower 
at Cirencester and look out over that vast park, just as Celia 
Fiennes did from the leads at Badminton, and you will see a ride 
that stretches away to the west for five miles, and another con- 
verging on it, with the tower as focal point. Or take the road out 
of Buckingham, the one that runs up the Stowe avenue for a 
mile and a half, then climb the slope to the Corinthian Arch and 
look at the next mile of green glade running down to the lake and 
then up to the great mansion on top of the next hill. 

‘It is not only time and death duties that have reduced these 
glorious examples of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century taste. 


that many “parks had their geomet: 
time ~The Clandestine Marriage h 
. at Drury Lane in 1766 the straig 
moded, and landowners all over countty were seeking the 
advice of “ Capability” Brown, Fortunately, in nearly every 
case, at least one of the great vistas was allowed to remain amidst 
the changed parkland of Lancelot Brown’s transformations ’. 


FREE FUN IN NEW DELHI ~ : 

se ‘We do not have nearly enough ieee up and free fun in the 
ae streets of this country ’, said Naomi MITCHISON in a talk in the 
i Home Service. ‘ That is partly because the people who sell things 


eared eeoH the aes 
avenues were already out- 


ne: prefer the rest of us not to have anything free. But in India most 


people have little money to spend, so it is no use trying to persuade 
ae, 2 them to spend it, and the best fun only means, at the most, some- 
ae. SS, thing cheap—a few more simple pottery lamps and a little more 
ze oil to burn in them for the enchanting autumn Feast of Lights, a 
eS pot of paint to brighten up one’s buffalo’s horns at Pongal, or a 
vs few annas’ worth of coloured powder for the great spring game of 
Holi that they play all 
over northern India. Here, 
ee you throw coloured pow- 
ie. der, or just coloured water, 
over your neighbours. The 
at} best squirts are made of 
= hollow bamboo—though 
y, you can be grand and have 
& a real tin squirt. 

‘Holi also means wear- 
ing. something that can 
be boiled later on to get 

_ the stains out. Most people - 
- wear white cotton dhotis, 
_. or trousers and coats, or 
. white saris around Holi 

as time. 

- *“Te may be rough”, 
my Indian hostess warned 
me. She had been making 
Holi sweets for the chil- 
eee 2 dren—and us. We had a 
Re Xr _ preliminary battle with 

_ the children but my hostess had thoughtfully warmed the coloured 

c water with which they soaked us. There were bells and drums and 


“ae } 
% 


constant explosions of the coloured. powder, red, green, violet, and ~ 


fn Se bright yellow, sometimes varied by a packet with mica in it, 
__.__which glitters like tinsel on face and hair. 

‘One dried off quickly in the bright, hot sunshine and the 
ripple of breeze, but we were all magnificently streaked with 
powder. There were hardly any cars about, and if they did come 
out they were liable to be stopped by the crowd and squirted 
rather hard. But there were many bicycles, often carrying two or 
three young men, all enjoying themselves enormously, with their 


There are always heaps of children in any Indian street, but at 

Holi there seemed to be twice as many, their faces splitting with 

smiles, their squirts and powder-bags at the ready. 

_ *Holi used to be the loveliest of festivals; there are seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century pictures showing, in exquisite 


delicate puffs of colour in honour of the spring. Subtly and 


Empire and its successors, Holi was part of it. Yet it had all 

stemmed from the people; it is something to do with growth and 
fertility and the crops that mean life to millions. 

“By the end of the morning our hair and faces were caked 

_ with the coloured powder. When we got back to the house the 

servants came out to meet us. With a lovely mixture of respect and 


did the same for them, and there were formal embraces. 
_ “We, in Britain, have our weekends, our regular holidays. Per- 
haps we paint our houses, mend our furniture, do some gardening, 


; ry India have houses and fi rnitt 1 
can afford to go to the cinema 
_small percentage of the Py 


Indian women squirting coloured water at each other during Holi festivities : 


faces red and green and their white shirts spattered with colour. - 


detail, court ladies and their gallants showering one another with 


- surely, Hindu India had imposed - its culture on the Moghul | 


first, one did say we’d got it. Suppose we do send one to an. 


gaiety, they put the final fingerful of colour on to our faces, we 


“ Workers’ Playtime ” was 


then go off to the cinema or theatre, ‘But how many rise in that Secunet man is going : a 


CRYING OUT FOR BRITISH SONGS : 
Some time ago ANN KINGSBURY prepared a oo ae in her as 
house, so that she could ¥ write songs and make money> She 
described the results in a talk in ‘ Woman’s Hour’: ‘For weeks — 
I shut myself up every quiet moment I had, and about fifty : 
chewed pencils and heaven knows how many cigarettes later I “ 
emerged from the cellar with my collaborator, who had put ar 
music to my eleven or twelve lyrics. I called up every shred of | 
courage and self-confidence hidden away in me and telephoned 
for an appointment with a famous music publisher, Ras 
‘The publisher received us with great affability. We started Sit 
the tape on which we had recorded our songs. He listened 
attentively, and at the end of the first song he said: “Charm- 
ing”, and put his feet up on the desk ready for the second. At 
the end of the second — 
song, he said “ Delight- _ 
ful”, and at the end of — 


the third, he said “ Abso-’ oak : 

t lutely delightful!” He be- 
came so enthusiastic with 
each song that we were 
 bedazzled with dreams of Tota 

_ imminent wealth. Thea 

, “AS . hy “last = note See 
quavered away, he sat up. 

“ Now those are ‘what -T°2 so 
call songs”, he said. 9 | 


“Good melodies—evoca- Rate: 
tive lyrics —- charming, — a 
~ absolutely charming. No- _ 

thing I’d like better than a 
- to publish some of those ”. — 

*“So glad you liked | 
Chem cee beamed. i re 
“ Well? am - 3 : 4 

—€€Couldn’t do it”  helecrsey 
said. “ Couldn’ t possibly. Br 
do it—wouldn’ t make a - farthing ”. po eee 

*“ But I thought you were crying out for British songs ” wie 

*“So we are—so we are”, he said. “This is what I’ve got 
now—this i is what the public wants’ ’; and he put a record on the 
gramophone. “ You can do it”, he said. “ You go home and do- rs 
me one of these and I’ll jump at it. In the meantime you might 
send them to an artiste. If an artiste likes one and records it or 
broadcasts it you would be made—absolutely made”. oh gery 

_ “It was still only three o” ’clock when we left his office, and Tin | 
Pan Alley was all around us. So in to the next one we went, and ; 
asked to see the Panjandrum. After a few minutes he came 


bustling down the stairs, “ Hello, darling ”, he said. “ Wrote SOC, = a5 


numbers, have you? | 4 re 
© Yes ”. I said, “we thought you might like’ to hear them ”. ¥ 
bias Nothing I'd like better, darling, on my life. But I’mjuston = 
my way to a conference. But leave them there, I'll get round to 
them. What are they, darling—British or American? sf » he asked. tae R 

*“ Er—British ”, I said. es! 

*“ Oh, darling ”, >” he said, “ Well, tell you what you do. You ae i 
home and dolly them up a bit, Give me the old bese nynk know. 
Don’t call me, I’ll call you”. RECS 

‘ After a strong cup of tea, I said to Peter: “ Remember, that 


‘artiste’ just to see what happens ”. ” So we did. We picked a 
charming and famous singer and sent her a song, and she 

back and said she would like to sing it on “ Workers’ ‘Pi 

‘The song sounded wonderful*on_ “ Workers’ Play 


this first taste of success pay and i intoxicating 


waiting for the really big : . Of cour 
Feats ago—but any min 
e. I feel it in 


iC. V. WEDGWOOD on Oliver ysl 
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Wy >t wo historical anniversaries fall this ‘year: 
@ centenary of the death of Oliver. Cromwell on Septem- 
ber 3; the fourth centenary of the accession of Queen 


"mixed press for his great day; almost. all tributes contained 


na elements of doubt; few gave him whole-hearted praise; several. 


writers were frankly hostile. Queen Elizabeth should fare better. 
- a The ablest of the Tudors, the most exciting figure in our national 


history and one of our greatest rulers, she will surely get her full 


“ ppaivest of praise when her anniversary comes round. - 
But Elizabeth, like Oliver Cromwell, did her share of harm 
in the world. It is an unavoidable necessity in politics. Even the 


=. best rulers do harm as well as good. Political decisions are rarely 
= fe Teena between an immediately recognizable right and an 
__- obvious wrong; they are much more often between two courses 


r) Z __ there is the painful choice between the greater and the lesser evil. 
_~ That is the challenge and the ae of oon life. The evil 
s- Re that men do lives ieee themy,‘s. 


Bie “a Bs : Rey 

ie, | Poltey fi in. Fyemand’ Si E 3 

; The evil that Cromwell did lived fee him, and that evil was 
ce Eoret he did in*Ireland. Yet what he did in Ireland was thc out- 
Ba) >* Come and conclusion of the policy of Queen Elizabeth. The 
om ae expropriation of the Irish, the ruthless seizure of their land, the 
reduction of almost the entire native population to a condition 
__—__ of. servitude, was not the horrible idea of Cromwell but the 
~~ culmination of a process: of. land-grabbing | which the English, 
pr: closely followed by the Scots, had been practising for *three 
__—_— generations. It is easy to blame it all on ‘Cromwell, but the blame 
= should be deeper and wider; he has in this matter of Ireland 
: become the scapegoat for the national guilt. 


“a 


__ The ferocity of Cromwell’s warfare in Ireland, those massacres 
_. which are a blot on his name, cannot and must not be excused. 
» But they can be explained. They can be explained as yet one more 


4 fearful manifestation of man’s inhumanity to man when irrational © 


hatreds are disguised as righteous wrath. They were among the 


_ many crimes committed in the religious wars that raged in Europe 


' 
} 
‘s; in the wake of the Reformation. What the righteous Protestant 
oe... Bd - €romwell did to the Roman Catholic Irish is linked with what 
_. the righteous, the more than Holy Roman Emperor, Ferdinand II, 
F did to the Protestants of Austria and Bohemia when Cromwell 
was young. Like every English Protestant, he had grown up keenly 
aware of that life-and-death struggle which, on the continént of 


faith. There was nothing remote about the religious conflicts on 
‘ the European continent, England was an integral part of them. 
. ie Strife and fear and persecution was the political atmosphere of 
_ the Europe in which Cromwell lived. If this excuses nothing, it 
explains much—about Ireland, and about other things. 

_ For Ireland is not the only problem which, in the perspective 

~ of our own time, casts a shadow over the figure of Cromwell. The 

sinister word ‘dictator ’ , with all its modern connotations, comes 

_ quickly to mind; and modern parallels are sometimes drawn which 
i. ere..as damaging to Cromwell’s good name as they are unjust to 
what he was and to what he did. The circumstances and outlook 
of the twentieth-century dictators have little or nothing in common 
with the circumstances and the outlook of Oliver Cromwell. If 
_ religious wars were the background and the conditioning factor 
cs of his political life, religious fervour was at the heart of his 
_ political thought. In his time religion and politics were one and 
_ the same thing, and not for Cromwell only. but for most of his 

syoutemporaries. x ys 

The mind of Cromwell is not one that we today find easy to 

| ndersand, In some ways his century, Bre nearer in time, is 


> 
ad 


nthe third 


Elizabeth I on November 17. ‘Cromwell had rather a 


in which right and wrong, advantage and disadvantage, are hard © 


enthusiasm. and the Counter-Reformation, of heaven-regarding 
to calculate. Instead of the straight choice between good and bad, 


‘standing of Cromwell. It is not easy for us to accept honestly and j 
_ without scepticism this man who believed himself—as did many - oi 


_and Cromwell were alike in this; do not let us forget it. They 
_ were children of the same age, ‘bred in the same atmosphere. J 
What did Charles put first? Not the physical welfare of his people 


_his person, but the right establishment of his Crown in relation 


justly and more dramatically called the Great Rebellion. There 


within the framework of this intense and genuine faith that 


Europe, thrust forward or thrust backward the frontiers of the 


ieurther facia us in Proust than the age of Plicabeth. She was. 


still a child of the Renaissance, a great, responsible and conscien- 
tious ruler, but a worldly one, with.a wise and cynical intellect. 
Elizabeth spoke a language more readily comprehensible to. us 


‘ 


_ than that of Cromwell, a brisk, clear, secular language, with now. © 


and again a touch of high worldly nobility. The greatest poet of 
her time appeals to our minds and hearts in a. way that is at once 
sympathetic; this is not true of the greatest poet of Cromwell’s’ 
time. With Shakespeare, once we have mastered his vocabulary, 
we are at home; with Milton we are never at home in the same 
way; we have to cross certain barriers before we can respond, as 4 
we are meant to do, to his mighty themes, This is not just a  ~— 

difference between two -personalities; it is a difference between 

two epochs: the Elizabethan time with its abounding acceptance 

of life, its essentially secular outlook; and the age of Puritan 


7 
ert .s 


austerity, one of the greatest ages of religious fervour that western 
Europe has known. ? 
This difference of outlook has been a grave block to our under- 


San 


: ee he Se Re 


of his contemporaries—to be guided by the voice of Géd in every 
act of peace and war, especially war. It is not easy for us to accept _ 
and comprehend the outlook of rulers who sincerely believed that 
they were answerable not for the welfare of their subjects’ bodies 
but for the salvation of their souls, and who saw the end of all 
political endeavour not in this world but in the next. King Charles 


ee 
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but his duty, or what he took to be his duty, to their immortal 
souls. He put first not the security of his Crown, still less that of 


t= 

A 
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to God. When he refused to abandon certain rights to Parliament 
(‘ the power of the sword which God hath placed in my hand”) — 
he did so not only because these rights were politically important 
to him. He believed that they were sacred, and that to abandon ~ 
them would be mortal sin. 

Until we can accept and understand these things we shall be 
fair to neither side in that great clash between ideals of govern- 
ment which we call the civil wars, and which Clarendon more. 


were many other causes of conflict beside the religious one— 
economic, social, administrative—but their working out was all 


governed the best men on both sides. 


An Unhappy. Man right Sa 
What, in the framework of this aaah, ‘is Cromwell? What oe 


manner of man? Can we trust the frequently made statements ¥ 
about his wild youth? Can we trust his own famous testimony— 6" 
*I lived in and loved darkness, and hated the light. I was a ) oa 
chief, the chief of sinners’ ? I do not think so. All converted “7 
sinners claim to have been great sinners and this kind of exaggera- * . q 
tion was typical of the century. Harry Vane used to bewail his . 


worldly youth, but he became a reformed character at the age 
of fifteen, which does not suggest that he had much scope for 


worldliness. Most Puritan conversion stories are like that. Yet se 
Cromwell’s statement has a powerful Personal note. He may not Gg 
have meant more by his words about ‘ loving darkness’ than that 4 
he occasionally used an oath or neglected his church-going. But “ 


he felt himself to be in darkness, and he resented the intrusion 
of religious thoughts; he would not look into his own soul. In fact 
he was an unhappy man. ; 
We know this, too, from other sources. Two doctors have left it 
on ‘record, one that he was of a eeectoly humour, another 


é 
¥. 


that he was Rpatondiac bom : 
After his conversion he was no lon 
_one who felt the hand of the Lord u 
_ things through Christ ’, But he rem 
happiness in others and we find him 
his children to escape the darkness | 
surviving letters to his. family are mu 
much less dictatorial, than those of many other seventeenth- 
century parents. Of course he warns his children against light- 
‘mindedness but he is really concerned for their happiness: he 
does not want his frivolous favourite Betty to set her heart 
wholly upon the fleeting pleasures of the world, but he also does 

- not want his pious daughter Bridget to become oppressed by 
religion; it should make her happy and serene, not like one in 
bondage. Cromwell retained all his life—we can feel it in his 
private utterances to the end—the real humility of one who 
has come through great difficulties; he knew what it was to suffer 
and to doubt. 


father, trying to help 
hich he had fallen. His 


tm 


Was Aeih ition a Motive Force?” . 
Was he ambitious? That is the other question cai has to 


be answered. A man who rose from the middle ranks of society 
to be King in all but name is sure to be called ambitious. Yet on 


_ the evidence I find it hard to believe that ambition, at least in 


the open and obvious sense of the word, was a motive force 
with him. For an ambitious man he started very late in life. In 


the seventeenth century ambitious men had usually made some- 


_ attempt to rise in the world before the age of forty. The begin- 
ming, the real beginning, of Cromwell’s career came only with 


the outbreak of the civil war when he was forty-three. He had 


not been a prominent Member of Parliament. He had been a 
supporter of John Pym, and had ‘been cused from time to time 
by that astute Parliamentary leader to move or ‘second a motion: 
a reliable second-line man—no more. _ 
Then, in the summer of 1642, war r with the King bretks out. 
_ Cromwell goes to East Anglia "and raises a troop of horse— 
nothing unusual in that. Hundreds of country gentlemen all over 
England were doing the same, for King or for Parliament. But 


Cromwell almost at. once shows his military judgment and 


his initiative. He neatly prevents the University of Cambridge 
_ from sending their plate to the King; he pounces on Cava- 
_ liers conspiring at Lowestoft. Early in the following spring he 
surprisingly wins a small action against. a poe: oe the King’s 
cavalry. 


In the summer of 1643 suddenly he: emerges as a man who can | 


keep his head in a serious crisis. Everywhere the Parliamentary 
armies are being defeated; Waller has been shattered on Round- 
_ way Down, the Fairfaxes in the north at Adwalton Moor; Essex 
is stalemated in the Thames valley. A double attack on London 
_ from the north and west seems imminent; the Royalist break- 
_ through from the north into the eastern counties has already 


eel 


fee begun—Gainsborough has fallen, Lincolnshire lies open, in 


London all is chaos; the generals ‘snarl recriminations at each 
other, the City fathers are in dismay, the House of Commons 


smitten with panic and division. Cromwell, with undaunted . 


energy and a storm of orders, exhortations, and entreaties, shores 
up the crumbling front in the eastern midlands: 
‘disputing, but out instantly all you can. Raise all your bands, 


; ; _ send them to Huntingdon, get up what volunteers you can; hasten 
_ your horses. Almost all our foot have quitted Stamford; there is 


_ nothing to interrupt an enemy but our horse’, And later: ‘You 


_, sent indeed your part_of the 2,000 foot, but when they came they 
__.as soon returned. Is this the way to save a kingdom? Haste what 


you can. » the enemy in all Pr will be in our bowels i in 
ten days’. 


— ~ 


Dealing with a Desperate Situation 


_ displacement of the inadequate Grey, the laggard Manchester. 
Fairfax, the dourly efficient professional, soldier from Yorkshire, 
becomes commander-in-chief. He is twelve years younger than © 
Cromwell but has had. twelve years’ more experience and with a 


-professional’s | judgment he ) 


all the defeat of the King, Crom 
eeply sensitive to un-— ; 


‘more truly sympathetic, 


It is no longer 


There speaks not the ambitious man but the soldier who feels. 
and knows himself able to deal with a desperate situation. ~ 
Winning the war was the first consideration. So followed the 


his lieutenant-general. So, 


and potential power. Every 
had been led, and very we. a 
who had created its spirit, aiwvell Sha poco ae men ‘be aS 
promoted by merit and not by rank, and. who from the outset 
had insisted that his men should * know what they bee for ee 
love what they know ’. y ue 


He first put arms into ‘religion’s hand or 4 » a 
And timorous conscience unto courage manned fs 


—Andrew Marvell was to write of this ‘religious army: created 
by Cromwell. 

Everything else was to follow from this. Parliament, Mira 
of this new power of the army, tried to destroy it. Cromwell 
became its champion. The King was. seized, not by ‘Cromwell paar 
but with his connivance. Cromwell then tried to make an agree- 
ment between the army and the King, an effort doomed to 


failure because the King never meant the negotiations seriously, 
The army grew restive; the cry for social reform was added to 8 
that for religious reform. The King panicked and escaped to. 
the Isle of Wight. Cromwell repudiated his dealings with the ee 
_ King, regained ‘control of the restive army, and after his victory — 
in the second civil war brought the King to the block. = 


_ These were not the actions of a man ambitiously scheming to 3 
be head of the state. They were too impulsive, changeable, un- © 
certain. They were the actions of a man whom accident of war 
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and of his late-discovered military genius had put in a position = 
where great and difficult decisions had to be made. He was the i 
virtual head of the only existing force which could restore order 
and stability to a country sinking fast into anarchy. What else 
could Cromwell do? He repudiated the King when he saw that 
the King wanted only a new war; later he repudiated the extreme 2 eae 
elements in the army, the Levellers, because they, too, were 4 
disturbers of the peace. sree 
Acceptance of Supreme aes "ee 

It was Cromwell’s justification that he could not let avieias To ee 


go by default. He felt, and felt repeatedly during these troubled = 
years, that he alone with God’s help could save the country 
from ‘a bleeding dying condition’; that it rested with his strong = 
hand through the army to restore ‘order. So, step by step, after af: 
the bloody suppression of the Irish revolt and the defeat of the 
young Charles II at Worcester, came the expulsion of the Long 
Parliament and Cromwell’s acceptance of supreme power. He 
was called Lord Protector, but he himself said, and with some 
truth, that he was only parish constable keeping order i in a large 
and disturbed parish. 
Men are often self-deceived, and none more so pee those 
who live on the heights and seek divine inspiration. How can 
they know when the voice is truly of God? Cromwell at times 
felt that the inspiration had failed, the divine revelation been _ 
denied. But it is always open to the cynical to say that there ; 
never was any divine revelation, that the voice all along Was) 
the secret voice of self-interest. It may be so, but I am TREE => ae 
sure that it beseems those who believe only in human guidance — ve ie 
and human motives to deny the truth of experiences that they | 
have never sought and about which they know nothing. 
To bring the argument to a lower level: the taste for pines 
grows with the exercise of power. ‘Cromwell, having reached a 
position of power, went logically onwards to ever greater power. 
I have said that this was because he felt a bee to use | 
power for what he believe 
motives being so mixed, y 
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asked to bid for. Now, however, things 


collector when he becomes elderly dis- 
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ee Collecting Early English Drawings 


By IOLO WILLIAMS 


ESS than thirty years ago a big collection of English seven- 

teenth-century sketches by Hollar, Place, and others was 

sold at an auction in London, and though a few of the 

finest examples fetched a few pounds apiece, the bulk 

of the sketchier things, many of them of great historical interest, 

went in lots at prices which worked out at only a few shillings a 

drawing. This was because, even then, such things came so rarely 

upon the market that most dealers and collectors were only half 
conscious of what they were being 


are different, and the other day I saw 
a pen-and-ink sketch of an English 
town by Place offered for £120 in a 
London shop. 

I suppose that, in every subject, a 


covers that his opportunities are not 

what they were. Certainly I believe that 
is so with English drawings. It is not 

only that prices are higher. It is that 

the quantity of drawings in the market 

has so much diminished, and that most 

of the best of them are concentrated in 

a few important shops, so that many of 

the old sources of supply are no more. 

At one time many second-hand book- 

sellers, in town and country, had port- 

folios of drawings. These nowadays 

scarcely exist and if they do seldom 

contain anything but a few tattered 

prints. Nor does one now often find, 

in old frame-makers’ or country picture 

or antique shops, the piles of miscel- 

laneous drawings which used to be there. They consisted 
largely of rubbish, but not entirely; and they offered excellent 
training for the eye, teaching one to pick out the professional 
work from the amateur, to distinguish the original from the copy, 
the thing that had its own individual merit from that which had 
only the feebler and more general attractions of its period. 

Some of these places were astonishing. There was one where 
the proprietor, of unspecified foreign origin, kept his large stock 
in a disorder that almost achieved genius. Ancient and modern 
drawings, British and foreign, oils and watercolours, framed and 


* A Favourite Cat choaked with a Fish 
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Bone’ (1790), by G. M. Woodward — 


unframed—they stood on shelves or against the wall in rickety 
piles which would now and then crash, covering the floor with 
miscellaneous works of art and broken glass. But the proprietor 
seemed not a bit dismayed. ‘Do not hesitate to tr-r-read upon 
them,. sir’, he would say. Strangely enough, I found many good 
things there, as well as some that, on further consideration, proved 
not so good as I had hoped they might be. 

The young collector today cannot begin his collection quite 


© Corfe Castle fromthe Weymouth Road’, by S. H. Grimm-(1733-1794) 


as I began mine. But then neither was I able, as my immediate 
predecessors had been, to buy Alexander Cozens or Francis 
Towne or Rowlandson in quantity, and cheaply. I had to shape 
my collection upon my own lines—in which the representation 
of as many good minor artists as I could find was an essential 
part. The new collector today will have plenty of opportunities 
if he will only work out his own lines of development and not be 
dazzled by the great names—John Cozens, Sandby, Turner, 
Girtin, Towne, Cotman, and so forth; remembering always that 
the greatest achievement of a collector is to add to what is known 
about his subject. 

There are still many delightful drawings to be 
had for prices which are much less than those of oil- 
paintings of equivalent quality. A few of these date 
from the first years of the eighteenth century: let 
us say a study in pen-and-wash for a wall-painting 
by Thornhill; or, a decade or two later, a pen or 
pencil drawing of horses and hounds by James 
Seymour—each a most attractive thing in its way 
and not wildly expensive. But most of the drawings 
available will be from the later eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century. Among these I would commend, 
for their delicious precision and prim delicacy, the 
drawings of the topographical artists—meaning by 
that those artists who were more concerned to draw 
a convincing likeness of a place or building than to 
produce a work of high imagination. 

Paul Sandby was the most famous watercolourist 
of this school (though he could draw imaginatively, 
too). But Sandby can be a snare to the beginner, for 
a good deal of work by other artists gets attached to 
his name, often with a fake signature added. The 
new collector will be better advised to try first for 
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some of the lesser masters of the school, perhaps Thomas Hearne, 
whose little monochrome drawings of English views, often of the 
greatest delicacy and tranquil charm, are an abiding pleasure. 
Monochrome topographical or landscape drawings are much less 
expensive than similar fully coloured drawings. Yet a good mono- 
chrome can be a really beautiful thing, sometimes indeed more 
lastingly satisfying than a coloured drawing—for it has to be 
admitted that, with many artists of this school (though not with 
Sandby himself), colour is only a rather pale afterthought, and 
the strength of their drawings lies in the pen outline and the 
greys or sepias of the basic monochrome washes. My .advice 
would be not to neglect the charms of monochrome indian ink or 


Brazil’s New 


NORMOUS planning and building projects affecting 

the lives of thousands of people have been common 

enough in the years since the war, but for the most 

part they have remained projects for a long time after 
they. were first talked about; they have been argued over and 
subjected to economic and ; 
political pressures, and if 
eventually they have gone 
ahead at all they have done 
so slowly, in some watered- 
down version of their bold 
original selves. 

The remarkable thing about 
the new Brazilian capital is 
that within a month or two of 
the extremely ambitious plans 
being announced, work was 
starting on the site—hundreds 
of miles from civilization— 
and that now, eighteen months 
afterwards, buildings are going 
up like mad; acres of tawny 
red soil that has never been 
disturbed throughout history 
are being churned into dust by 
batteries of bulldozers and 
earth - moving machinery; 
something resembling a co- 
herent city plan is already 
visible from the air. The plan, 
moreover, does not deviate at 
all from the sketches made 
by Lucio Costa at the begin- 
ning. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment has committed itself to 
moving to the new capital the 
year after next. 

The purpose is twofold: 
first to provide Brazil with 
an administrative capital independent of Rio, the great com- 
mercial centre, so that the Government can be master in its 
own house. Brasilia, that is to say, is to be a Washington 


to Rio’s New York. Other arguments for moving the seat of 


government from Rio are that it is already too congested 
and is so hemmed in by mountains that it cannot relieve the 
congestion by expansion; also it has an intolerable climate 
at midsummer, hot and humid, whereas Brasilia, 4,000 feet 
above sea-level, is much more agreeable, warm but fresh all the 
year round in spite of being only sixteen degrees south of the 
equator. ‘ 

The second purpose of the new capital is to encourage develop- 
ment of the under-populated interior, which has vast resources 
waiting to be tapped. Brazil is an enormous country—in area the 
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Facade of the President’s palace, Brasilia (architect, Oscar Niemeyer), - 
showing ‘ the curiously flattened marble pillars’ 
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sepia drawings, and to get your eye in with some of the better 
minor topographical masters—Hearne, Rooker, Grimm, and others 
—before treating yourself to a good Paul Sandby. Again, with 
the caricaturists, who are such an amusing by-product of the 
English watercolour school: start with the soft amateurishness of 
Bunbury, or the rough good humour of Woodward, and only after 
you have seen a good deal think of buying a Rowlandson. 

When you are buying, do not expect to be for ever finding 
bargains; do not grudge a dealer his fair price; and, above all, 
never start bargaining or trying to cut him down. Remember that 
a good dealer, who knows one’s taste, is a friend, and to be 
treated as such.—From a talk in Network Three 


Capital City 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


fourth largest in the world, exceeded only by Russia, China, and 
Canada—but, so far, development has taken place almost wholly 
along the Atlantic seaboard; the main means of communication 
have been coastwise shipping. It is hoped that the construction 
of a big city deep in the interior, with the markets it will create 
and the new movements of 
population it will stimulate, 
will start a far-reaching pro- 
cess of opening up the un- 
developed areas. 

More significant even than 
markets and population are 
communications: it is chiefly 
the lack of communications 
that has held up the develop- 
ment of the interior. But 
already roads and railways 
link Brasilia with the coastal 
cities and—as important to 
the future development of the 
country—the new modern 
highway that leads to Brasilia 
is being continued northwards 
for another thousand miles, 
penetrating for the first time 
into the tropical jungle of the 
Amazon basin, All previous 
attempts to open up _ the 
Amazon territory have been 
made by journeying up the 
rivers, and have not been 
successful, To break into ‘it by 
road from the south is some- 
thing new. 

It is all a wonderfully far- 
sighted conception, but how 
successful Brasilia will be in 
practice, both as a city and as 
a means of opening up the in- 
terior, is a mattes only of hope 
and conjecture. Naturally there are many people in Brazil who 
are sceptical. They say the country cannot afford the enormous 
sums of money that are being sunk in the project; or that the land 
round Brasilia is too poor in quality to allow the growth of the 
healthy agricultural zone that every well-balanced city needs; 
or they simply distrust the idea of an artificially created city 
whose only reason for existence is administrative. 

Then there are people with~commercial or other interests in 
Rio who do not want to see-that~city deprived of its position 
as the capital, and there are civil servants who do not like the 
igration into the wilds—or what ee 


idea of a compulsory migr 
inevitably think of now as the wilds, So Brasilia has met with 
plenty of opposition. But much of this has quietened down 
it became clear that the Government was determined 
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yet so vast is the scale of the enter- 
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through with the project, and even the 
sceptics find themselves.impressed by the 
determination that is being shown on the 
site. One senses, when one’ actually visits 
Brasilia, something of the exhilaration 
that belongs to real pioneering. Knowing 
how much they owe to the support and 
enthusiasm of President Kubitschek, the 
planners and organizers are driving ahead 
the more keenly because his term of office 
has only two more years to run, They want 
everything well under way and the govern- 
ment firmly established in the new city 
before a change of President occurs. 
Every day new progress is made, and 


prise that the impression one gets on 
arrival at Brasilia is that the surface of the 
vast empty landscape—a gently rising 
plateau ringed by distant mountains—has 
hardly been scratched. As far as the eye 
can see the dusty reddish earth is still 
covered with its primitive vegetation: a 
low-growing scrub of bushes and gnarled 
trees, their foliage the most brilliant of 
greens, their trunks embellished with the 
strange pendulous shapes of termites’ nests 
of the same bright red colour as the earth. 
The network of roads that has already 
been laid down, and the sites on which 
building is going forward, almost disappear in the immensity of 
the area over which they are spread. The built-up part of the city 
alone will be nine miles across. 

It occupies a triangular area of ground between the arms of a 
large lake. The lake does not yet exist, but it will be made soon by 
damming a couple of small rivers that flow together nearby. The 
head of water this creates will be used to make electric power. 
Bisecting the triangle is the main axis of the city, running 
east and west. Along it are placed in succession the parliament 
buildings, the government offices, the cathedral, the main cultural 
centre and the business and shopping centre. Crossing the axis 
in a wide curve is the residential zone, subdivided into large 
squares, each housing about 3,000 people and separated by belts 
of trees. This gives the city plan something of the form of a 
bird with wings outstretched. Along the length of the residential 
zone—the bird’s wings—runs a main road which crosses the axis 
of the city at its commercial and recreational centre, but the levels 
are arranged so that one road passes over the other, and pedestrian 
and motor traffic can be segregated at the busiest points. 

Beyond the residential zone the main axis continues, as it were 
towards the tail of the bird, but here the city is less densely 
built up; here are a sports stadium, a television centre and another 


Model of\ the parliament buildings 
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Housing under construction in Brazil’s new capital city 


public square, and the axis finishes at the railway station; near 
that also is an area set aside for light industries, At other points 
in the triangle, on either side of the main axis, are suburban 
residential areas and sites for hospitals, embassies, a university, 
sports grounds, and so on. Between the south end of the residen- 
tial zone and one tip of the lake lies the airport. 

This plan has been criticized for its classical formality: it is 
too rigid, the critics say, for the process of gradual growth and 
to allow for adaptation as needs change; and it is also said to 
be wrong in scale—better adapted to a compact town of 50,000 
than a city of 500,000. There is a certain amount in these 
criticisms. In many ways Brasilia is a nineteenth-century con- 
ception, though there is also something to be said for a purely 
administrative city—one conceived as a symbol of government 
as well as the actual seat of government—being given a formal, 
monumental shape. Le Corbusier’s Chandigarh has the same 
schematic quality, and neither of them’ looks in the direction 
most town planners prefer to look today: towards the ideal of a 
more fluid city, slowly gaining character—and if necessary chang- 
ing its character—as its inhabitants make their own contributions 
to its growth. 

Functionally, the plan of Brasilia should work well. The test is 
likely to come when it is seen 
how much of it Brazil can 
afford to build in a fairly 
short time; for it has the kind 
of plan that will not be fully 
effective until it can be seen 
complete. Just now Brasilia has 
a population of about 45,000, 
nearly half of whom are build- 
ing or engineering workers. 
The rest are made up of shop- 
keepers and suppliers of all 
kinds, those who run the many 
services that even a primitive 
town requires, police, trans- 
port drivers, the staff of the 
airport, the power station and 
the hotel, and so on. It is 
largely a male population; 
workers have been discouraged 
from bringing their families 
because that would require the 
provision of schools and still 
moxe services. 
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The recently. completed hotel by Oscar Niemeyer, ‘ austere in character, though spaciously planned 
and elegantly detailed ’ 


The 20,000 or so building workers live in temporary camps, 
and to serve them there is a whole town of shops and cafés and 
cinemas and the like, known as the ‘free town” because any 
enterprising trader is free to set up there, on the understanding 
that the whole place will be cleared away in a few years’ time. 
It is sited well away from the area to be occupied by the permanent 
city and has something of the character one imagines the American 
gold-rush towns of the ’nineties must have possessed: wide streets 
of beaten earth lined with one-storey wooden shacks, some with 
canopies protecting open-fronted shops; rough boarded or con- 
creted sidewalks; lights streaming from noisy cafés; the only 
difference being that the crowds in the streets have constantly 
to make way for bumping lorries and jeeps instead of for galloping 
horses, and that the people to be seen there work too hard by 
day to have much inclination for the night-life the cinema has 
taught us to associate with gold-rush towns. 

Building activity at the moment is concentrated on two areas 
of the future city: the parliament buildings and a section of the 
residential zone. Oscar Niemeyer’s design for the group of parlia- 
ment buildings is spectacular, but geometrically simple. They 
stand on a broad platform, dominated by the twin towers of a tall 
administrative building. At the foot of that, building, on either 
side of the central axis, are the meeting places of the two houses 
of parliament, the chamber of deputies and the senate, both circu- 
lar, but one with a domed roof and the other an inverted dome 
containing a basin-like auditorium. 

The bright red soil has already been excavated and built up to 
form the complicated series of levels required for these and the 
neighbouring buildings, for their approach roads and the double 
road forming the main axis of the city which passes either side 


of the platform. A maze of scaffolding marks the position of the 


actual buildings, and round it hundreds of dark-skinned workmen, 
protected from the sun by wide-brimmed straw hats, toil at the 
concrete structure night and day to make all possible progress 
before the summer rains. 

There is equal activity in the residential zone, where eleven of 
the large tree-enclosed squares are in various stages of construction. 
More will be started soon. 
occupation by the end of this year, and by the time the govern- 
ment Officially moves to Brasilia in April 1960, 15,000 people 
will be able to live there. Most of the flats are of six or seven 
storeys, and are being built by housing co-operatives and govern- 
ment-controlled agencies of various kinds, Elsewhere small houses 
are being built by private enterprise, Some of the ‘housing sites 
are only leased, but others the government has sold outright in 
order to raise capital for the initial development of the city. 
Although Niemeyer exercises a general architectural control, one 
of the things that will obviously have to be watched is that 
sporadic private-enterprise building must not be allowed to lower 
the high standards the city has set itself. 


The first flats will be ready for © 
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The two: buildings already finished set a 
very high standard indeed. So that the 
work on them could start early, they are 
sited a little distance away from the city, 
by the shore of the future lake, nearly in 
a line with the main axis of the city were 
it prolonged eastwards beyond the focal 
point where the parliament buildings 
stand on their raised platform. Both are 
by Oscar Niemeyer. The hotel, though 
spaciously planned and elegantly detailed, 
is austere in character with a slight air. of 
impermanence as befits a building whose 
place in the final scheme of things is not 
likely to be important: when hotels grow 
up in the centre of the city it may perhaps 
remain as a lakeside holiday hotel. 

The President’s palace [see page 772] is 
altogether different. It has clearly been 
designed to symbolize the aspirations and 
the emotional significance-of the city. It is 
highly civilized and subtly sophisticated; 
and in its elegant way truly monumental— 
not a quality modern architecture has had 
: many opportunities of attempting or much 
success in achieving, but Niemeyer has brought it off absolutely. 

The actual form of the building is simple, which itself, perhaps, 
is one secret of the nobility and repose that are part of the 
essence of the monumental. It is a plain two-storey rectangle, 
with walls of greenish glass, partly screened, however, by curious 
flattened marble pillars creating the effect, and possessing some 
of the rhythm, of a sequence of. inverted arches. These pillars* 
support the outer edge of a verandah, which shades the building 
on all sides. The floor of the verandah is raised clear of the 
ground, allowing the building to float lightly over its surrounding 
marble terraces and pools, It is extended at one end to form a 
causeway leading to a square platform on which stands a small 
chapel, curved in plan like a $nail’s shell. 

That is all, The noble qualities of the building come out in 
its proportions, the way it is poised over the ground and the 
exactitude of every detail, especially the modelling of the flat 
marble pillars, whose subtly turned surfaces and finely tapered 
edges catch the light and give the whole structure sparkle and 
vitality. Inside, the effect is one of great cool spaces, given depth 
and mystery by the use of glass screens, suspended balconies and 
mirror-surfaced walls. But most striking of all is the astonishing 
juxtaposition of the sophisticated building and the wild untamed 
landscape that reaches up to its doors. This juxtaposition is the 
more moving perhaps because it seems to symbolize the whole 
Brasilia enterprise, which is an expression of faith in the future 
on the part of a country composed in the same way of extra- 
ordinary contrasts: a country with highly civilized cities, 
dominated for better or worse by the latest productions of modern 
science, linked by frequent air services which, as they fly, look 
down on some of the last untamed territories on earth. 

; —From a talk in the Third Programme 


A Young Girl's Tomb 


Still we think of it, It is as if 

All this once again would have to be. 

Like a tree upon the lemon-cliff 

You dared your light and little breasts to lift 
Into the tumult of his blood’s wild sea: 


—that god burning. 
And py Pad slender 
Fugitive, the thief of girls’ : ir, 
Sweet and glowing, as your thought was, tender, 
Shadowing your early flank’s surrender, ae 
Arched above you as your eyebrows were. . cn 
Translated from Rilke by VERNON WATKINS 
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435 sion OF ‘fact: We take it that Holmes was boss, and 


is concerned with the logical un- 
. rayelling of mysteries, but Asimov’s — 
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‘Watson a8 his feed, because Holmes had, in the parlance of 
our own times, a mind like a computer, unblocked by human 


ae convention, undistracted by human interests. ‘But. is that the 
whole story? Suppose he had been a computer, a logic machine 


in human form, would he still—even in terms. of sheer per ous 


_ ance—have had any y edge asadetective? 


This is the sort of question. one asks only when the answer has 
already. been thrust in one’s face. The answer comes from Isaac 


Asimov, who is one_of the world’s most. widely read biologists ay 
“because he is also one of America’s leading writers A mainstream | 


- science fiction. Much science fiction 


two books, The Caves of Steel and 
Ee. : Naked Sun, in addition to 
being main-line science fiction, are 
also ‘ whodunits ’ in the classic tradi- 
tion, with bodies, mixed motives, 
missing weapons, and ‘the works. 

_ His human — ‘detective, Elijah 
Baley, is an organization man of the 
future, trapped i in a battle for social 
rank on which everything, even his 
tobacco, depends, He likes routine, 
assumes - responsibility grudgingly, 
_distrusts his superiors, and appears 
to have been drafted into the police 
against his will, He is a_plain- 
clothes detective of undistinguished 
rank when we first encounter him in | 
The Caves of Steel, a man ina grey 
plastic suit, and a natural Watson 
figure if ever there was. His partner 
in detection, on. the other hand, is a splendid creature from outer 
space, willing to assume the ‘most appalling responsibilities, a 
relentless logician, a tireless gatherer of facts, grave, handsome, 
courteous—a natural Holmes figure. But this paragon of detective 
virtues, Daneel Olivaw, ‘has a first initial that is used’ only when 
people like Baley want to be rude to +him—he is R, Daneel 
Olivaw, R for robot. 

~ Asimoy’s robots have had a distinguaee place i in the history 


of science fiction ever since his first collection of robotic stories, 


I Robot, appeared in 1950. R. Daneel Olivaw is an ultimate 
among them—to the extent that a number of the characters in 
the stories in which he appears are under the i impression that he is 
really a man, and are prepared to prove it. They could be 
countered by dismantling him, by removing the nuclear capsule 


that keeps him going, or his positronic brain (as Asimov terms 


his curiously convincing-implausible concept of a mechanical 
brain of almost human subtlety). But Olivaw can also be proved 


robot by his behaviour. 


According to the Asimov version, the behaviour of robots is 
_ determined by two things: the laws of robotics and the operation 
of the positronic brain itself. Such a brain, created adult without 
an adolescence,. he convincingly represents as without culture, 
shallow, materialistic, literal, logical. Even Olivaw, the peer of 
robots, still inhabits this two-dimensional world, without mercy 
or metaphor. Originally designed to gather anthropological data, 
_ he was modified for detection in order to help solve the murder 
‘of his designer, Dr. Sarton, the first corpse of The Caves of Steel. 

The chief modification made at that time was to build into 

geet a a sprog drive fo carers But ek is 
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An illustration from’ The Caves of Steel, by Isaac Asimov: 
‘R. Daneel Olivaw (right) being examined by Dr. 
(centre) for robotic characteristics in his reflexes. On the left 


is Elijah Baley, the human detective, with a blaster-pistol 
ne By courtesy of the Galaxy Publishing Corporation, New York 


_ into the logic of positronic thought? It cannot: 
a clip-on accessory to Olivaw, like a radio on a car. Justice, says 


| sed a Metall 


the justice of Sk a mind? How can a big. hire abstraction of ae 


this sort, whose strength lies in its intangibility, be translated 
“justice ’ is simply 


Daneel, is that which exists when all laws have been enforced. 


__He is entirely consistent—as he must be—in the application — 
of this pound-of-flesh, attitude. Baley, human and fallible, revolts 


against it. To demonstrate to Daneel Olivaw the possibility of a 


less ruthless and doctrinaire concept of justice, he tells him the 
gospel story of the woman taken in adultery. Daneel’s response 


is in’ *character—it could not be ge 


§ What i is adultery?’ — ; 
‘That doesn’t matter, it was a crime oh which the pies 
_ punishment was stoning...” — 
: ‘And the woman was guilty? ’ 
“She was’. 
-*Then why was she not stoned?’ 
‘None of the accusers felt he 
could after Jesus’ statement. 
story is meant to show that. there 
is something even higher than the 
justice - you have been filled with. 


as mercy, a human act known as 
forgiveness ’. 

“I am not acquainted with tiie 
words, partner Elijah’. 


Obviously, no .one is going to 


walking, talking, 
and, equally. obviously, the absence 
of qualities of this sort will cripple 
it as a detecting machine; except in 
stereotyped circumstances and soci- 
ally prescribed relationships, the robot 
detective will be incapable of making 
allowances for things like generosity, 
perversity, not kicking men when 
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For example, in The Naked Sun, Daneel Olivaw” produces, 
early on, a watertight case against the woman who did, in physical 
fact, strike the fatal blow, but he is incapable of suspecting, beyond 


that, an accessory before the fact who willed and planned the 


¢ 


murder under the impulse of an emotion improper to the social 
code of the community in question. By the kind of neat device 


without which detective stories would be impossible, the robot is 
also made to reveal unwittingly how the murder-weapon was 
delivered. This is where the failure in metaphor, as well as mercy, 


comes in; Baley, slumped exhausted in a chair, holds out a hand 
to the indefatigable Olivaw, in order to be helped to his feet. 
‘Give me a hand will you, Daneel ? ? 
Daneel stared at his own hand. ‘I beg your pardon, partner 

Elijah? ’” 

The intuitive leap that connects this piece of literal-mindedness 
with a previous conversation about robots with detachable 
members such as arms and legs—no great jump for an illogical 
human mind—is beyond a positronic brain, and it is Baley, not 
Olivaw, who divines that the weapon was a robot’s detached arm. 

But beyond this failure in mercy and metaphor, which makes 
Daneel Olivaw the Watson of the partnership, there looms a 
bigger problem: how can such clever, literal-minded idiots be 
let loose in human society without | disasters right, left, and centre? 
This calls for more than a clip-on sense of justice, it calls for a 
clip-on conscience. 


This is provided by Asimov’s three laws of robotics—an imagi- ) 


native construct whose apparent crudity veils a subtle appreciation 
of human nature. These laws are visualized as a set of linked 
prohibitions, ranked hierarchically: - 


The ~ 


There is a human impulse known’ 


build qualities such as these into a. 
work-machine— ° 


they are down, and so forth, a 


. 

x . 

« » o 
ee ee ee 


ey he oe 


A robot may not injure a hoo 
allow a human being to come to harm. — 
A robot must obey the orders given i 


human beings, except 


A Pobet must protect its own existence as long as such pro- 
tection does not conflict with the first or ‘second law. 
And, when any of these laws is broken, part of the positronic 
brain burns out, producing symptoms similar toa “nervous break- 
down’ in the robot. é 


Cras Laws that Must Not Work 

The crudity of these laws is manifest. As John W. ‘Campbell, 
Jnr., has pointed out (he is the editor of the magazine 
Astounding), they just would not work in extreme cases. A robot 
as subtle and as manlike as Daneel Olivaw would soon discover 
that he could get better results, by his materialistic standards if 


he ignored the rules or sidestepped them. But both the Baley- 


and-Olivaw stories depend on their not working anyhow: the 
plots hinge on robots being tricked into disobeying the first law, 
by such means as serving at table a glass that it did not know 
had previously been poisoned by another robot who did not know 
that the contents of the glass were for a human to drink. | 

In fairness to Campbell I must say that at the time that he 
criticized the laws in 1952, Asimov appears not to have spotted 
their fallibility himself, for they are never visibly thwarted in 
I Robot. But in fairness to Asimov I must say that I think 


he was absolutely right not to modify them for the later stories. 


For one thing such human-seeming robots with such subtle minds 
are seen as rare exceptions to a general run of far cruder and less 


generalized machines, And, for another thing, I believe Campbell 


may have misjudged the functions of the laws. Their function, I 
suspect, ‘is less to control robots than to reassure human beings, 
which is why they are defined in terms that are so unsubtle, but 
as memorable as a short form of catechism, The laws define 
limits to robotic behaviour, and make it clear that murder, 


_ disobedience, and suicide are the prerogatives of homo sapiens. 
_ They establish the inferiority of robots, and the superiority of. 


men, by denying robots any really juicy moral decisions or 
dilemmas—faced with a moral dilemma a robot more or less 
automatically burns out a circuit, or is paralysed into inaction. 
__ 1 must admit that this interpretation of the motives of the laws 
is nowhere supported by Asimov in so many words but, on the 
other hand, the view that he provides of the two contrasting 
societies of the Caves and the Sun is so thick and so panoramic 
that one can generalize about them with almost as much con- 
fidence as about one’s own. The society of The Caves of Steel 


inhabits our own earth, urbanized to the-power of six or so, living 


in giant super-cities into which no sunlight ever penetrates, nor 
fresh air, from which no windows give on the sky or the outer 
world. Into this entirely synthetic agoraphobe arcadia, processed 
light, air, food, and entertainment are pumped to support a 
populace crowded beyond any hope of privacy, caught up in an 


_ institutionalized rat-race over ever-higher social hurdles. None of 


them enjoys this aspect of their lives, but most can accept it for 
the sake of the city life—they Like it ae and are allergic to 
fresh a air. 


* The Frankenstein Complex” 

At almost all the lower levels of the social rat-race it would 
be possible to devise a robot that could do a man’s job better, 
twenty-four hours a day, without pauses for food or rest. Such 
few robots as earth-bound men will tolerate are thus subject to 


_ the same obloquy as any other class of depressed labour, Luddite 


sentiments are reinforced—because robots, unlike spinning jennies, 


can walk about the world—by something like racial hatreds. 
During a riot in a shoe-shop whose staff has been robotized, a_ 


woman complains that she will not be touched ‘ by a dirty robot ’. 
Indeed, Asimov himself seems to have shared this attitude, though 


in inverted form, for many of the primitive models in I Robot — 


are treated by him almost like the faithful Negro retainers of 
sentimental American literature. The reassuring function of 


the laws in such a society is obvious—and is underlined by the 


‘ friendship circuit’ that has to be clipped on to all robots for 
use in the cities. No need to tell a robot ‘When you say that to 
me, smile! ’; the smile comes ines with whatever is said, 


to yeeed off ee is describ ed as 


; obviously necessary. They have 


2 


reg for The Naked S: 


where every individual has a vast estate atid’ a ram 
@ la Frank Lloyd Wright, the time, the breeding, and the mea 


to make himself a world expert on something or other. But in 


creating this intellectual paradise, they have depersonalized them- 
Solarians have only abstract art and never meet in person, > Soke 
except under conditions of traumatic confusion to propagate their 
species; they maintain a fastidious isolation and view one another 

by three-dimensional television over distances RE hundreds of a 


selves: 


miles, 


‘Inevitably, since the old Ned still lurks, one or + two FE anon it 
are beginning to crack under the strain of ‘sustained high living — 
and high thinking—hence the murders and the story. But they — 


would crack all the quicker had they not absolute faith in the 4 


servility of the armies of robots that would be needed to keep 
them in the style to which they were accustomed. A Solarian 


sociologist points out that robots are the first slave class that 


cannot revolt. 


In a crude sense he is “right, but the stories show clearly. 


enough that a human Spartacus of sufficient ingenuity could trick 
the robots into producing results indistinguishable from revolt. 
For robots can be used to kill human beings—used by other 
human beings. Somehow, the ‘message that automation in what- 
ever form, including humanoid ‘robots, is only as good as the 
human beings who use it, rarely comes over with convincing 
force, even in such high-toned discussions of the problem as 


Norbert Wiener’s book, The Human Use of Human Beings. But — 


substitute for your graphs of unemployment the image of a dirty 
robot actually handling people’s. feet in a shoe-shop, substitute 
for your hypothetical pictures of death through misinformation 


the image of a burned-out positronic idiot gaping at the body of © 


a human being, and the meee comes over with the force of a 
blow from a steel-boned fist. are 


-. 


A Neutral Position 


I realize that ‘serious scientific thinkers’ will disown et an 
approach as vulgar sensationalism. But in doing so they strengthen’ 


Asimov’s hand, for they thereby make it clear that he does not 
speak on behalf of organized scientific opinion. Since mainstream 
science fiction does not speak on behalf of any other body of 


prefabricated opinion, either, mainstream science-fiction writers 


who honour their medium enjoy a curious position of neutrality, 


yet without losing their involvement in the human situations they 


create, 


When, like Asimov, they, draw attention to some problem in 
ethics (to rate it no higher) their views therefore command the 
peculiar respect of having been worked out from the situation 
- extrapolated by the story, rather than having been brought to it 
ready-made. When good triumphs over evil, and right over 


might, as the medium of science fiction requires—when, at the 
end of The Naked Sun, the woman of Solaria, who struck the 


fatal blow, is let out of ‘the. case by some sharp practice on the 


” part of Baley—we accept this because it is implicit in the texture 
and structure of the story, not because it is implicit in any given 


code of social ethics; and because common humanity requires aes 
that a pretty woman in the throes of an uncontrollable passion 

should not be held responsible for her actions, But in accepting — 
this we also accept a view of the relationship of man to machine, 
and man to man, in a highly automated society, that might never - 
have occurred to us otherwise—just as we might never have — 


questioned the Holmes-Watson relationship without 
encountering the man-machine partnership of Elijah pe and 


Daneel Olivaw.—T hird Be ad arg 


When the London printing wo 
pany were destroyed in an air raid, the day books and correspo 
dence books, preserved for many years, survived. The Royal Phila 


lic Society, London, has been given access to all the available eK 


Pye 


material, and this has resulted in the publication of The De la Rue 
idee “of British and Forei tage Stamps, 1855-1901, by 
Easton (Faber, £3 15s.). More than 800 pages long, this large 
narrates the history of the numer 
Rue Dee or designed during | 


toa > ol | 


of Thomas de la Size Coney aD ah 


_F course, the one great and dui fruth pee motor- 
cars is “that they aren’t paid for, except at the extreme 
ends of the scale; I mean, the rich man puts down 
eee _F £7,000 on the nail because he doesn’t miss it, and the 
~~ nervous little used-car customer does the same with his £35 10s. 
b ; =. = because the man won’t hand over the ignition key until he does. 
But in between—that is, the other 19,000,000 cars sold every 
year (that’s just an approximate figure; don’t ‘write to me about 
it)—virtually no money changes hands. © © 
| know this, because I’ve asked. my, friends. about it. I’m not one 
_-___ of those people who think that money’s a Tasty Wert and shouldn’ t 
be mentioned until the court. has ; 
been cleared, so to speak; I 
believe in going about telling 


>. everyone that I’ve only got £14 

to last the month, and showing 

a. them my bank statement and all 

____ that . . : so when I see a friend 
with his second new car since q | 

i Easter I always say, ‘Good lord, W4/ 
Fea how much did you have to pay } 

‘for that?’ And they hedge a bit 


Bs. “at first, but in the end they always 
es say that they didn’t have to pay ®. 
anything really; either it comes 
out of the business, or out of the 
_income tax, or they’ ve turned in 
their old one—huh!—‘ old ’— 
well, you know what I mean— 
and ‘that only left a £50 balance 
and they'll get that back in three 
months in higher mileage and ~ 
slashed garage, bills; and really, . 
when you come to think of it, it’s astonishing. ‘how the motor 
industry keeps going, turning out cars at a rate of 2,000 a day 
_ and nothing coming in to pay the men, Well, say 2,000 a day— 
300 a week, something like that: it seems an awful lot when. you 
live on the Brighton road, as I do, and they all go past; your 
_ front gate on fine’ Sunday mornings. 
But, then, the economics of the motor-car do get very puzzling 
- when you go into them. Personally, I try not to go into them. 
I suppose I’ve got a funny streak, because these friends of mine 
do practically nothing else. They’re everlastingly sitting in smoke- 
- filled rooms, making little calculations on the back of their ex- 
penses sheets, and telling one another that, what with another 
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- per cent, of the overall outfai! or something—all highly technical 
stuff—the new car is going to get them up to Scotland with a 
net saving of 17s. Od. And on the strength of er they order 
another five brandies and sit back well pleased. © 

Pe I’ve never been able to go into detail to this extent. I’ve had a 
. lot of motor-cars in my time—well, a lot by my standards: three, 

I think it is—and my experience has been that whatever car you 

have, you'll get a monthly garage bill of between £12 and £13. 

_. -__I mean, provided you give all your business to one garage. I like 

this. You know where you stand. If you know that this bill is 
going to come in on the-first of every month, whether you’ve had 

_-___ the car out on the road or not, you can come to ‘terms with the 

_ thing, and know that you’re going to be at least £150 a year worse 
_ off than you were when you had your push-bike. 

__-‘There’s one thing to avoid, though, and that is dealing ith 


in the town I catch my train from—and naturally I got this bill 
of between £12 and £13 from both of them every month, until I 
iz - spotted. where I was going wrong. And it seemed obvious even 

* ye to me that a Fad upkeep of £300 on an original outlay of 


Ta Sa 


_ war: 


_ three miles to the gallon, and reduced engine-wear averaging one | 


two garages. I did,that for a time—one in the village, and one’ 


‘ 


- about £90 was no good. After that I stuck to one garage and 


slashed expenditure by 50 per cent, at a single stroke. ve often 
tried to tell my motoring friends how I slashed expenditure by 
50 per cent. at a single stroke, but they’re very difficult Peon 
to get a word in edgeways with, ~ 
Well, I mean, difficult for me. They know what sort of car 
I’ve got and how long I’ve had it, and how long I look like 
going on having it, and they assume I’ve got nothing much to 
contribute. P’ve already told them all the interesting things about 
my car—the sound of something loose running about underneath, 
rather like the noise of a marble in a pencil-box, or the smell of 
_ burning behind the instrument 
_ panel—but it’s all pretty small 
beer to them. Their~ inevitable 
greeting to each other, when they 
haven’t met for a fortnight, is: 


It’s a question I’d give the same 
answer to during any period of 
ten years or so, but their answers 
are always different. And what 
ever they are running this week, 
it’s always something with litres 
instead of horse-power. I don’t 
know what this means, and I 


reassuring about horse-power, for 
me. Sometimes at dusk steadily 
|) chugging up a steep hill and hop- 
ing it isn’t going to get any 
steeper, I fancy I can see those 
eight noble old horses plodding 
ahead, pulling me up. I like that: 
it’s ‘comforting. But if I ever looked through the windscreen and 
saw three and a half litres out there in front I don’t think it 
would give me any confidence at all, somehow. 

Now, when it comes to getting expenses down, there’s aoe 
to beat a really bad garage. I had a wonderful one just after the 
it was terrible. It never did anything, so of course the bills 
dropped to nothing. I took the car in one day with starter trouble 
and said I’d call on Wednesday, and when I went in they said 
they hadn’t been able to do anything because the battery was 


-flat; it took them a week to charge it—apparently that hadn’t 


occurred to them before—and another week to find that they 
couldn’t do anything about the starter, so the whole thing only 
cost me 3s. 6d.; and of course a colossal saving in petrol and so 


on, having the car off the road for a fortnight. 


It was rather a funny thing, that starter business, now I come 
to think of it. Naturally, when they said the starter was finished 
I took their word for it—that’s what comes of having no educa- 
tion on the technical side—-and I couldn’t afford a new one, so 
I just went on for six months cranking away with the old handle. 
Then, one day, I was marooned in a strange town—I think it was 
Leatherhead, it’s a place I often do break down in—and I had 
to be towed in for repairs. When I went to collect, the man said: 

* Oh, while I was at it I fixed your starter’, He said it had needed 
a nut tightening, something of that kind. I don’t think he 


charged me anything for tightening the nut so from that point 


of view I suppose it was a good garage, but not in the sense that 
my present garage is; I mean, I get bills from them for 
£11 19s. 3d., and they include items like, ‘ Two split pins, 3d.’ 


_ And why not, after all? They’ve got to make all they can. Their 


bookkeeping costs alone must run into thousands. 
No, I’ve been very unlucky the last year or two, having this 
good garage. It’s in the town I catch my train from every day, 


and I leave the car at the side entrance to the station and they 
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‘What are you running now?’ | 


don’t like it: There’s something ~ 


Seal 


; Coop it in Re look after it until I com 
1 could drive it in myself—it’s only a 


in this system saves me twenty seconds, h by a rather odd 


chance makes the exact difference betw en missing my train and 


- catching it, cage 


carefree stetore for me. I don’t know how their other customers 
get on; I shouldn’t think they get any service at all. I don’t see 
how they can, the amount of thought and labour I take up. And 
= I don’t know why I should be picked out in this way, really, 
eo” unless it’s because I told them when I first went there that I 


ee: right any little thing that went wrong. Like all people who don’t 
; understand machinery, what I ask of it is that it should work. I 
ee. enjoy the recurring miracle of moving a lever and setting science 
ale: in motion. The man who does understand misses a lot, in my 
epinion, Once you know it’s just a matter of properly shrunk-in 
valve-seats, the magic goes out of it—but of course the magic 

costs money. If you don’t want to get cynical and disillusioned by 

bs; shrinking-in your own valve-seats, then you have to get it done 
barf by someone who knows what they are and how to shrink them. 
- In my case, this works very well. When I’m whistling off to 


garage and gets in my car and lets in the clutch and says to 
_--_—— himself,*‘ Hallo-hallo, feels like a bit of grit in the headlamps ’— 
__ or whatever it is—‘ have to get that fixed before the guv’nor gets 
back’: and he drives the thing straight into the repair shop at 
the back and has it stripped down. And when I get back at night, 
there it is, fixed. Usually I’m in a hurry,'and so are they, so we 
don’t get much time for discussion, but as I drive off one of them 


runs beside me for a step or two and-tells me that they’ve en- 


larged the gearbox—whatever it» was that wanted doing that day 
_. --and I wave and shout ‘ Thank you’ * and never give it another 
oust until the sha comes in. 


~~‘ Squeaks and Rattles 

a Of course, I don’t expect them to do Becittine off their own 
am. bat, wonderful though they are. Squeaks and rattles, for instance: 
I can tell when I’ve got those. I’m not a. complete fool. Then I 


_-—s chattering noise at back’, and they put it right. It’s really the 
=~ only fun I get out of reading my bills, seeing where they found 
_.____ the funny chattering noises, The last one they: found, the bill 
_ said: ‘To correcting coachwork rattle due to petrol tank filler- 


seemed rather a lot, and they said fa should really have read ‘ To 
detecting and correcting’, because its the detecting that takes 
the time and labour, and they’d take it up with the accounts 
department for not being more accurate. But on the whole, as 
__I say, I leave it to them. They keep on pumping in the petrol 
“ty and oil and wind and distilled water, and flushing the radiator 


_ front to nearside rear, and putting the anti-freeze in and taking 

* it out again, and correcting the spot-lamp focus, and shaking the 

carpets out, and sénding the bills in—l don’t suppose any car 

gets more loving care than mine does, They’re absolutely devoted 
to it. 

_ By the way, going off the subject for a minute, I cut a bit 


week, as a sort of counter-irritant, that said as follows: ‘ That a 
carburettor varies the richness of its mixture by means of a 
ss Megative depression in the inlet ee is widely understood ’. 
I should just like to deny this. 

_ There’s one branch of motor-car ‘maintenance, of course, which 


a a. out of a motoring paper I was reading at the dentist’s the other. 
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Fi. 
a only an idiot would hand over to the professionals; and that’s 
the cleaning. One reason is that they never make a success of it. 
I don’t know why. You’d think a man who can reset a torsion. 
bar without turning a hair, or dismantle a rocker-shaft assembly, 
_-———s Singing at his work, could polish a bit of bodywork and not leave 
_____all the crannies full of white powder. But no: I’ve never had a car 


y % _____ professionally cleaned yet that I couldn’t walk round and find a 
____ bit of a smear somewhere, if the light strikes it at a certain angle. 


and a tin of Miracle Remover, goes all to pieces. 


ht. Of course, 
hundred yards—but 


The chaps at this garage only have a Hiaple idea: 100 per cent. 


didn’t know a brake-lining from a gasket, and asked them to put . 


London in my train, one of my mechanics strolls up from the 


leave a little note tucked in the steering- -wheel, saying ‘ Funny 


pee cap hanging loose on chain, 16s, 93d.’ I said in a nice way that it 


_ and scraping the sump, and changing the tyres round offside — 


in a state of symmetry. A ¢ 


> It’s a curious thing, the way the technical man, given a bit of rag * useless. Who could leave a 


But the chief ee about doing | e3 own cleaning is its 


fact, two ne 
apainst the car, and me e clock; ‘the time factor’s 
terribly important, and calls. ighly detailed plan g. f 
who starts a job of clea without knowing to the 
when he’s going to be called to lunch is a fool, and may w a Poem 
find himself in the position f having to take the car out that —S sic 
afternoon with a dazzling nearside, and an offside caked with © 
mud, and trailing dead gras d bits of privet. Apart from the a a 
embarrassment of this, it makes the car terribly difficult to Spots: sem 
in a crowded car-park, especially for a. wife, because she’s natur- © ~~ = 
ally looking for the side she got out of, and if the car’s parked 
to show the opposite, or glossy flank, she’s absolutely done. I 
don’t want to sound pompous, but if. there’ s one thing I do know — 
about cars it’s cleaning et should I just pass on to Pee. EGA : 
few handy basic rulés? : rity 


Six Basié Rules sia —* 
Rule One. Don’t stint yourself on equipment. It’s better to a Pog w § 
upstairs and fetch one of: your brand-new undervests, rather == 
than scour away with some worn-out bit of kitchen rag that your a 
wife thinks is good enough. Women, in general, don’t know a ite 
thing about cleaning cars. But if you use the vest, cut off the 
shoulder loops. In the last hurried stages you can ‘get a loop 
‘caught round a side-light and pull it clean off. And keep a 
tight hold on the chamois leather. The chamois, I need hardly- 
tell you, is a great jumper in life, and even death doesn’t quite 
cure him of the habit. Relax your grip for a minute and a leather 


. can jump six feet into the nearest patch ‘of fine gravel. 


Rule Two. Watch the weather-forecasts. Needless to say, rain 
is hopeless, unless you’re trying to clean the car actually in its 
garage, which means two bruised elbows and getting your 
foot stuck in concealed buckets. High humidity is also out; you'll 
just get a smeary mess. Sunshine is useless, because it immediately 


' cooks the polish into a hard, grey crust that has to be chipped 


off with a knife. High winds are out. They blow the dusters into ~ eo mee 
the water-pail and cover wet coachwork with tiny, tenacious 
fragments of laburnum. Ideal conditions are a dry, still day, 


_with the sun about to come out but never actually doing so; such 


conditions should continue for four hours; if it’s a big car, five 

and a half. And, of course, avoid mornings and evenings when 

the dew is rising. . 
Rule Three. Ignore the expression ‘labour-saving’ in all | 

-advertisements for cleaning “stuff, especially when accompanied ~ 

by pictures of a smiling man passing a cloth over a filthy bonnet 

and leaving it with a blinding sheen. This sort of thing makes — 

entertaining reading, but nothing more. Before cleaning a car, get 

a good night’s sleep, make up your mind that a trial of strength — 

lies ahead, and be certain you haven’t a heart condition. Statistics — 

of motoring casualties make a great mistake in not including 

men who tried to polish the. underside of the back bess after 

a heavy breakfast. . ts 
Rule Four. Don’t expect any appreciation, either in or ices ~ 

the family. Wives tend to regard four hours’ gruelling work on 

the car as nothing but a dodge to get out of filling the coal-hods. 


-Resign yourself to this. Virtue is its own reward, as they say. 


Rule Five. If and when you change cars, get another one just 
like the old one. Well, I mean, it can be a couple of years i ae 
younger, just to make the ‘thing worth while, The ‘important = 
thing is for it to be the same shape. It takes a long time to A: 
develop a system for cleaning a car, but gradually you learn the | ; 
trick of it. You get a rhythm going. You know that if you plaster 
the bonnet with polish, and then nip round to the lid of the 
boot and plaster that, ae t be back to find the bonnet ‘geerin Sa 
meey, for polishing. You g A build up a routine. | It gets 


one wing = tenis ii-capal i) on. All this is ‘very. peal cP 


stuff, because, as I said the menace of lunch-is always = 7. 
hanging over you, and the ces that you'll get the whole — Be ve 
cleaning job done at one go are pretty slim. So it’s really essential = 
that you should be able to bre at any time and leave the pe anaes 


or one windscreen and one 
things no one need be ash 
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degree takes time, thought, and planning. And if your next car 
has an entirely different design, you’ve got the whole harrowing 
lesson to learn again. And a last point on this—after a year or 


~ two’s cleaning of one car you know the exact position of the 
nine places you can skin your knuckles. Having to find nine_ 


fresh ones on the new car is really a bit too much. 

- Rule Six, and lastly, there is the problem of cleaning the old 
car with multiple ailments that may die by the roadside at any 
time. There’s a simple solution. Never touch it. For sheer pitiful- 
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ness as a spectacle, there’s nothing like the immaculate, spotless, 


highly polished old pre-war wreck, gleaming in the gutter, with a 
wife and family visible inside through the cracked but glossy 


windows, and your legs sticking out into the road from under- 


neath. There’s nothing worse—unless, of course, in addition to 
polishing up the poor old thing within an inch of its life, you’ve 
also made the mistake of painting it bright yellow, with 
aluminium ~ wheels, and finishing. off with an outsize radiator 
ornament depicting the god Mercury in full flight —Home Service 


Over and Under the Pole 


KENNETH GLYN JONES on new aids to navigation 


. ‘PART from the voyage of ‘ Nautilus’, the north-polar 


regions are crossed almost daily by aircraft on normal 
commercial operations: some routes go close to the 
North Magnetic Pole; others, though more rarely, pass 
over the North Geographical Pole. Either of these routes repre- 
sents a big saving in distance between northern Europe and, say, 
Vancouver or Tokyo, and now the prospect of cargo submarines 
following the trail of ‘Nautilus’ under the polar ice-cap is 
attractive in terms 
of economics alone. 


But, because the 
area is sparsely 
populated, naviga- 


tional aids, such as 
radio stations and 
radar beacons, are 
few, although in the 
last few years aero- 
dromes, such as 
Thule and Sondres- 
trom in west Green- 
land, and Frobisher 
in north-east Can- 
ada, have been de- 
veloped to facilitate 
polar flying. 

In polar regions 
the position of air 
and surface craft 
(but not submarines 
under the ice) can be 
determined by more 
or less conventional 
astronomical meth- 
ods, for the polar 
skies are generally much clearer than those of Britain. It must 
be remembered however that during the summer period there is 
no opportunity to observe the stars because only the sun (and 
occasionally the moon) is visible. Also about the time of the 
equinoxes there are long periods of twilight when the sun is below 
the horizon and the stars are too faint to be seen. Yet, even then, 
some information is obtainable because the sun’s azimuth can be 
determined by observing the direction in which the light in the 
zenith is polarized. 

There are, however, two major developments that have proved 
of inestimable value in navigation generally and polar navigation 
in particular. The first is the substitution of a rectangular ‘ grid’ 
for the conventional graticule of parallels of latitude and meridians 
of longitude which converge at the Poles, This simple technique, 
which has been extensively developed since the war, is generally 
called ‘grid navigation’. The second development, and the one 
I want to discuss, is made possible by a remarkable ‘ break- 
through” in the manufacture of high-accuracy gyroscopes com- 
bined with highly sensitive accelerometers in what is generally 
known as an Inertial Navigation System. The greatest progress 
in this field has been made in the United States, and the 


_ ‘Nautilus’ ‘used a fully integrated apparatus of this kind called 


The North Pole from the air 
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the Ship’s Inertial Navigation System—inevitably contracted into 
its initials, ‘ S.1.N.S.’ 

First let us see what happens to normal compasses and con- 
ventional methods of navigation in high latitudes. The magnetic 
compass, which has served the navigator well for so many 
centuries of travel in moderate latitudes, becomes useless as an 
indicator of direction in regions where the horizontal component 
of the earth’s magnetic field is weak as ‘it is near the Magnetic 
Poles. It is interest- 
ing to note that at 
the North Geo- 
graphical Pole, which 
is more than 1,000 
miles from the 
North Magnetic 
Pole, the magnetic 
compasses that 
* Nautilus ’ also car- 
ried still functioned 
satisfactorily, but 
the air route from, 
say, Stockholm to 
Vancouver would 
pass close to the 
Magnetic Pole and 
there would be a 
considerable portion 
of the flight where 
the magnetic com- 
pass could not be 
used at all. Some 
substitute for the 
magnetic compass is 
obviously necessary, 
and developments of 
the gyroscope seem to offer the greatest possibilities. 

The problem of finding an adequate substitute for the magnetic 


compass is one which has occupied many highly skilled minds 


both in this country and in the United States, and on it large sums 
of money have been spent, especially in the United States.: The 


most fruitful field for improvement has been found in the gyro- 


scope, which consists essentially of a rapidly rotating wheel sus- 
pended in gimbals and which has long been known to have the 
property of maintaining its axis in a constant direction relative 
to space. This is not exactly the property we require because we 
need to determine direction relative to our rectangular grid, whi¢h 
would necessarily revolve with the rotating earth through 360 
degrees every twenty-four hours: in addition we require to carry 
our gyroscopic compass with us over the earth’s curved surface, 
and the plane of the horizon (in which azimuth is determined) 
will thereby differ from the space-related datum given by the 
gyroscope. 

However, these factors can be allowed for or corrected, provided 
that the gyroscope is really reliable in fulfilling its primary func- 


tion. This it does not readily do: the gyroscope will wander at 


the slightest hint of imperfection in its manufacture or assembly; 
friction at the various pivots of the instrument and the slightest 


a ae “scopes, hes as are aia in aire 1uto-pilots and. meine 
ee _ horizon instruments, are, by themselves, reliable continuously only 


for periods that are measured in minutes. The latest, modern 
gyroscopes, however, are precision instruments in the highest 
sense: they are manufactured in vibration-insulated factories; 
reeideanices of the order of one part in 100,000 or so are considered 
vital, and elaborate precautions are taken to exclude dust during 
assembly. The bearings of the rotor may be jewelled or 
periodically rotated themselves in operation to cancel out errors; 
' the rotor may be enclosed in a case that is filled with an inert gas 
such as dry helium, and the rotor assembly may be floated in 
liquid to avoid the friction present in mechanical gimbal pivots. 
» Such instruments are wonderfully fied and sensitive: they 
are also wonderfully expensive. 

_ A compass using a gyroscope of, by cx standards, moderate 
2S ee accuracy has been in use in aircraft on polar routes for several 
a. years. The instrument contains a magnetic-type compass also, and 


this may be used where the earth’s magnetic field is adequate, to 


correct the slow random drift of the Bimecepe which in practice 
i has been found to be . 

x about one degree an ACCELEROMETER TABLE. 
j hour. Though large, this on) 
figure is tolerable where 


' external corrections can ee J 


: EAST/WEST INTEGRATING 
be applied, and where ACCELEROMETER 


the duration of the ee 
journey is measured in | 
hours. 


:. For submarines navi- 

gating under the ice of 
the Arctic Ocean on a 
voyage taking many days | 
and with little or no re- 

_ course to astronomical or a 
other checks something 

} superior is required, both 

we for indicating direction and for determining position. An instru- 

‘ ment, or rather a complex of instruments, of this superior sort 
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development for use in aircraft, and more sophisticated versions 
still are being used for directing guided missiles to their targets. 
Essentially, the system is simple: if the position of a ship, air- 
_-—-_—s craft, or missile is known at any one time, for example the time 
se of departure, and, if the history of all the accelerations that sub- 
; sequently affect it is also known, then its position and velocity at 
_ any later time can be determined. For vehicles moving mainly in 
two dimensions such as ships, submarines, and aircraft, two 
sensitive accelerometers are required to measure acceleration in 
2 two co-ordinates perpendicular to one another in the horizontal 
= plane. For guided missiles in a ballistic or near-ballistic trajectory 
: a third accelerometer is required to measure in the vertical. The 
: vital requirement is that the accelerometers are kept stabilized in 
the same co-ordinates throughout the journey: in the case of 


angular polar grid. 


~ 
ee. This stability is provided by the use of the new, highly accurate 
_——sdgyroscopes: two or three gyroscopes may be used, depending 


Sieve |. upon. the arrangement selected. A first integration of the accelera- 
tions with respect to time will give the velocity of the vehicle, 
a a>i..-thiat.1S,-1tS speed and direction of motion; while a second inte- 
gration will give distance travelled—all of which is valuable 
information for the navigator. The accelerometers with their 
_--—ss imtegrators will take account of the distance travelled over the 
earth and also the changing direction of the plane of the horizon 
which is a function of the earth’s rotation. The gyroscopes will 
be controlled to keep the accelerometers in their proper 
configurations. 

Combined with a small analogue computer, the Inertial Navi- 
gation System can give not only speed and course, position and 
distance travelled, but may also calculate at any time the direction 


bad weather. The Inertial Navigator is not without fault: errors 


The elements of an Inertial Navigation System 


is the Inertial Navigation System. “Other versions are under 


trans-polar navigation, these co-ordinates would be the rect- — 


and distance still to go to a number of selected alternative 
_ destinations—a great. advantage, particularly for aircraft beset by 


in both accelerometers and gyroscopes, however small, build up 


-increase—accele 
ft as the cube. 


“eelnlider minutes—which i 

pendulum. 

-~ Errors will also arise because the vearth.is not. a sphere but an te 
oblate spheroid of compression about, 1:300. This can be cheerda <s 
for by ‘biasing’ the north-south’ distances by an appropriate Ske 
amount. Further, to follow a great c circle on the earth means that — as 

the great circle will be rotating with. _Tespect to space, and ‘ SO. a ie y 

spurious acceleration known as the ‘ geostrophic’ or ‘ coriolis” oa oe 


acceleration will be detected by the accelerometers. This would, Part 
give ‘false’ information to the earth-bound navigator, but ‘this, ek 
ee can be compensated for with little difficulty. — ‘ee oe 

vf 


The essential key to all these systems lies in the Se of. the eects 
_gyroscopes to maintain their stability within narrow limits for ue . 
fairly long periods of time: the latest instruments have a precision ae : 
almost undreamed of a few years ago, and although few figures — 
of operational as opposed to laboratory performance have been” cf 
released, it is evident that drift rates of less than a tenth of a 

degree ‘an~ hour have eee 

been obtained. The 

voyage of * Nautilus’ 
which, according Ato} T= 2 Anon Pe 
‘port, found itself less 
than ten miles out of 
position at the end of its ~ 
Bs passage of the ice, cer- 

ae tainly bears witness toa 


ee se INTEGRATING ACCELEROMETER 


LATITUDE 


+, 
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" -: reliable and accurate — 

CLOCK DRIVE =. as 
~~ 360" IN 24HRS. cee ~~ “Inertial Nene Sys- 4 
cal “Se tem. uae 

STABLE PLATFORM WITH Depending” upon the a ee 

THREE GYROSCOPES os time taken on the 


za journey, different kinds — 
i of accuracy are required: — 
— for guided missiles ; 
‘travelling at several thousalll gules an hour it is necessary to have 
extremely precise guidance in the first minute or so of fliptit, "* ies 
and errors in the accelerometers are most critical. For slow- > 
moving surface craft and submarines the emphasis is upon the 
avoidance of small, cumulative errors, especially in the gyro-— 
scopes. For aircraft, travelling at speeds intermediate between 
ships and missiles, the requgesent is pron general accuracy 1 map 
all components. ‘i Sete 
This combination of gyroscopes, accelerometers. integrators, ; 
and ancillary electronic gear provides a powerful, if expensive; 2 & 
tool for man exercising one of Ais oldest crafts—that of safely 
navigating his way from * A? * to ‘B’. It is a system, too, that will 
prove invaluable in the great oyages still to be attempted, when Ng 
‘A’ will be the Earth and ‘B’ perhaps Mars or Venus—the = 
distant, but inevitable, journeys into space.—Network Three 
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‘An orderly; scholarly 
history of astronomy... 

~ there are anecdotes, bio- 
graphies, histories, much 
lore, above all facts, all told 
lucidly, readably. Even to 
read the index is to feel 
the mind soar. I should 
like to go on a long journey 
with this book, somewhere 
where nobody would speak 
to me and I could read at 
leisure—and reread.’ Rumer 
Godden. Recommended by 
The Book Society, 
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Volume I: From Early Times to Fall of 
Ancient Empires 

‘Fer the general reader there is every incitement that narrative 
and illustration can provide; for the scholar there are biblio- 
graphies, notes and special sections in which the very latest 
archaeological evidence is adduced and evaluated.’ Economist 
Volume II: The Mediterranean Civilizations 
and the Middle Ages c. 700 B.c. to c. A.D. 1500 
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Volume III: From the Renaissance to the 
Industrial Revolution c. 1500 to c. 17750 
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of the fire this winter.’ Technology 


Volume IV: The Industrial Revolution 
ec. 117750 to c. 1850 
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Professor A. Lovell, F.R.s., writes on 
Radio Astronomy, Patrick Moore on 
the Planets, Dr. J. Porter on Meteors 
and Comets. Contributions from other 
leading scientists cover every topic 
from the. artificial satellites to zodiacal 
light. The style is clear, simple and 
accurate, and the book is handsomely 


produced. An excellent gift. 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 5-11 


Wednesday, November 5 


Details of Government’s scheme to enable 
more people to buy their own homes are 
,_ Outlined in a White Paper 


The Democrats win a victory in American 
Congressional elections, giving them a 
majority of 26 seats in the Senate and 
131 in the House'of Representatives 


Thursday, November 6 


Miners reject National Coal Beard’s con- 
ditional offer of «an increase in pay for 
day-wage men 

Manager of a. British bank in Cyprus is 
murdered by terrorists 


Lord Chamberlain lifts ban on ‘sincere 
and serious’ plays about homosexuality 


Friday, November 7 


Britain and the United States withdraw 
their conditional offer of a year’s suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests after two Soviet tests 
within past week 


Another British civilian is murdered in 
Cyprus 

Conservatives hold seats in two by-elections 
at Morecambe and Chichester 


Airline employers and the unions decide to 
go to arbitration on question of an in- 
crease in pay for maintenance engineers 


Saturday, November 8 


British male civilians in Cyprus to be given 
arms if they ask for them 


Failure of third attempt by Americans to 
put a rocket in orbit round the moon 


Sunday, November 9 . 


British civilians meet in Nicosia to discuss 
security arrangements to counter increase 
in terrorism 


M. Kuznetsov, a Russian Deputy Foreign 
Minister, arrives in Geneva to lead his 
country’s delegation at conference on 
measures against surprise attack 


Services held~ throughout the Common- 
wealth in commemoration of the dead of 
the two world wars 


Monday, November 10 


King Hussein of Jordan states in a broad- 
cast from Amman that he was forced to 
return to the capital after being inter- 
cepted by Syrian fighters on a flight to 
Europe : 

All Greek Cypriot employees are dismissed 
from R.A.F. bases and Naafi premises in 
Cyprus 

Military court in Baghdad sentences to 


death three men connected with former 
regime in Iraq 


Tuesday, November 11 


Commons consider White Paper on new 
pensions scheme 
Labour retains seat in Pontypool by-election 


Jordan Parliament discusses air incident in 
which King Hussein was involved 


It is confirmed that Soviet Russia intends 
to hand over her authority in Berlin to 
~~the East German Government 


General de Gaulle investing Sir Winston Churchill with the 

Cross of the Order of Liberation in Paris on November 6, It 

was their first meeting ‘since 1945, The ceremony took place in 

the garden of the Hotel Matignon, the official residence of the 
French Prime Minister 


British civilians (who are to be allov 
; Cyprus. Last we 
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The annual service commemorating the 
dead of two world wars was held at the 
Cenotaph in London on November 9, 
Remembrance Sunday. Left, a general 
view as trumpeters of the Royal Air Princess Margaret walking to the Senate House at Cam- 
Force sounded the Last Post at the end bridge on November 6 to receive the honorary degree of 
of the two minutes’ silence. Inset, above, Doctor of Laws. With her is the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Her Majesty the Queen laying the first University, Lord Adrian, 0.m. Afterwards Her Royal 
wreath on the Cenotaph Highness opened the university’s new chemical laboratory 


74% 


firearms for self-protection) receiving training at a range in 
sh civilians were murdered by terrorists 


Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, the 

Republican candidate, who de- 

Unpacking at Cape Canaveral (under surgically sterile conditions) feated Mr. Averell Harriman, the 

the instrument-container for the rocket launched by the Ameri- Democratic Governor of New 

cans on November 8 in a third, but again unsuccessful, attempt to York, in last week’s elections in 
encircle the moon the U.S.A. 


000 acres of land, has been accepted by the Treasury in 

ithe National Trust. The main portion of the house was built Mr, Donald Campbell racing across Lake Coniston in ‘ Bluebird’ on November 10 when he set up 

estate, north Cornwall, has also been accepted by the a mew world water speed record with an average of 248.62 miles an hour. The previous record of 
tions and transferred to the Trust 239.07 miles an hour was established by Mr, Campbell last year 
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Letters to the Editor ‘ 
The Editor. welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects er topics arising out of articles printed in 
: THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Eye Disorders and the Artist 

Sir,—The broadcast printed in THE LisTENER 
of November 6, about the effects on a painter’s 
work caused by astigmatism, myopia, long- 
sightedness, and colour-blindness, is most inter- 

But the fact is that all painting is a distortion. 
‘The failure to recognize this leads the scientific 
mind into the error of believing that the artist 
tries to reproduce exactly what he sees with his 
eyes, whereas all artists re-create on a flat sur- 
face, with very limited materials, what they both 
see and feel. If this were not so, then naturalistic 
paintings would be of such similarity from so 
many hands as to be quite valueless as works 
of art. 

Am _ I right in understanding that the ‘photo- 
graph of the El Greco portrait taken with a one- 
degree astigmatic ‘lens, etc., is supposed to 
correct the artist’s vision? It is at once apparent 
in this version, that the sitter has no body, he 
is not sitting in the chair, his head is not on 
his shoulders, and both chair and sitter are not 
related to the floor. The original version has 
dignity and poise. 

One wonders what evidence the eye surgeon 
has for informing us that most of the Impres- 
sionists were myopic? 

It is quite usual for short-sighted painters to 
paint clear, hard pictures, not impressionistic 
ones. The idea that Turner’s later works were the 
result of faulty vision is in fact fallacious as he 
could discriminate between colours and forms at 
a distance as no other painter has ever done, and 
in some miraculous way was able to translate 
them into paint. 

We are told that Titian and Rembrandt were 
long-lived, but although Titian lived to be 
about ninety-nine, Rembrandt was only sixty- 
three at his death. Monet, we are told, was sixty- 
three in 1923, but in actual fact was eighty- 
three. Are there other inaccuracies like these? 

The surgeon remarks that probably Constable 
was colour-blind; his ‘ exhilarating freshness of 
spring’ which he talked about always turning 
into autumnal landscapes. Allowing for the fact 
that the red ground used by Constable has made 
for some deterioration in the green pigment, one 
is tempted to ask, is the surgeon perhaps colour- 
blind? 

: Yours, etc., 
Dibden Purlieu RICHARD EurRICH 


Sir,—As a painter (who wears glasses) may I 
make a few comments on the talk ‘Eye Dis- 
orders and the Artist’ ? 

- First of all, it is generally agreed that painting 
a het ‘optical’. Painters do not try to copy 
nature any more than poets and composers 

eate by recording actual words and sounds. 
ae! | 's accent on vertical directions is just 


of many time-honoured methods of: 


1g pictures. One might as well say that 
cts of Gothic buildings suffered from 
_ The Impressionists consciously 


ing in small dots of colour. This was not group 
short-sightedness. And how myopia would aid 
the Cubists in their concise, geometric com- 
positions would be very difficult to prove. 
George Grosz, by the way, was never a Cubist. 
_ As to colour, red-green colour combinations 
have been used since time began. Red and-green 
are natural opposites, complementing one 
‘another. The other opposites are blue-orange 
and yellow-violet. 

To conclude, may I quote Georges Rouault: 
“In truth, I have painted by opening my eyes 
day and night on the perceptible world, and 
also by closing them from time to time that I 
might better see the vision blossom and submit 
itself to orderly arrangement ’. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.2 Ray BETHERS 


Sir,—As ‘Eye Surgeon’ admits in his inter- 
esting account of eye disorders in relation to the 
artist, the primary difficulty is that for certain 
defects there is no physical reason why the 
subject and rendering should still not corres- 
pond. This is not true for myopia, but surely 
the reason they did not correspond in Impres- 
sionism was due, not to the physical limitations 
imposed by myopia, but to the fact that the 
Impressionist would be the last person to wish 
them to do so. 

At first sight this seems paradoxical for a 
naturalistic painter—and in one sense _ the 
Impressionist was the most objective of all 
painters—but the explanation is to be found in 
the ambiguity, if not actual error, contained in 
the statement by the eye surgeon, ‘. . . the con- 
sciously perceived image in the brain, which 
corresponds to the retinal image, will be broader 
too’. The surprise with which a person awakens 
to the fact that his retinal image differs very 
much from his perceived image (perception) 
demonstrates how difficult it is to begin to 
understand Impressionism, and accounts for its 
large element of paradox. 

The Impressionists learned to attend to the 
retinal image—a feat not possible to the ordinary 
mortal without a good deal of training, owing 
to the many constancy effects (constancy of 
colour, size, brightness, etc.) which combine to 
make the perception differ so remarkably from 
the retinal image. They learned to disregard 
their experience of things, which included 
recognition and understanding, and mescalin- 
like tried to capture pure sensation by painting 
the night. They sought to forget their previous 

experience which taught them that a certain 
portion of the visual field was shadow, and were 
“led to the discovery that it was variegated colour 
sensation. Monet, in. his series of ‘ Hayricks’, 
tried to see the hay-stack with the eye of 
imexperience or perceptual innocence. It would 
have been fatal to see a hayrick or, having done 
so, superfluous to paint it at so many different 
times of the day. This seeing with the eye instead 
of with the mind goes a long way to removing 
from the act of perception that subjectivity 


which, because it is common to all mankind, 
Eddington has called ‘ generic subjectivity ’. 

The Impressionist’s problem, however, was 
how, having seen with his eye instead of with his 
mind, to persuade the viewer of his finished work 
to do the same. If he faithfully reproduced on 
canvas every sensation and every patch of light, 
the viewer, not having learned to see with his 
eye, would be unable to share the experience of 
the artist, and would see the work of art in very 
much the same way as he would view the real 
scene. He would see it with his mind, bringing 
all his past conceptual experience to bear: the 
artist would have been little more than a camera 
making a photographic reproduction. 

The solution lay in a deliberate distortion. To 
force the viewer against his habit and inclination, 
not to see objects but to see the scene as a very 
young babe (or an adult looking at a puzzle 
picture) must see it, the objects, as objects, must 
be made to disappear, and the field of vision 
must be made to appear disorganized. The best 
way of doing this is to make the outlines of all 
objects blurred—‘ the myopic vision ’—so beauti- 
fully illustrated in Matisse’s ‘ Sous Bois’. 

It would seem that such an Impressionist 
rationale could hardly be inspired by myopia. 
More important, it seems that myopia would 
have been a definite disadvantage to the Impres- 
sionist, whose retinal image would have had to 
have been sharp. Only thus could it have been 
subject to such a fine scrutiny by the artist him- 
self.—Yours, etc., 


Leeds, 16 F. T. NAYLOR 


Sir,—The distortion of both shapes and per- 
spective in El Greco’s paintings is susceptible of 
an explanation quite different from the astig- 
matic theory mentioned in ‘Eye Surgeon’s’ 
recent talk. 

During the eighth and ninth centuries, the 
Byzantine Empire was rent by the Iconoclast 
controversy, between those who advocated the 
use of religious images and those who thought 
the second commandment should be taken liter- 
ally. A compromise emerged which may be 
summed up as follows. ‘ No sculpture. Painting 
tolerated only if flat, stylized, and strictly two- 
dimensional’. The introduction of perspective 
was, later, regarded with horror. Gibbon tells us 
of a Greek ecclesiastic who refused the offer of 
a Titian with the words: ‘Your scandalous 
figures stand quite out from the canvas; they are 
as bad as a group of statues! ’ 

The art produced on these principles was, of 
course, the art of the icon. Elongation of the 
human figure was always a feature of the stylisa- 
tion. This art form remained unchallenged in the 
Greek world for many centuries, except in Crete. 
There, Venetian domination released the local 
artists from the fear of temporal penalties for 
dabbling in perspective, and also brought them 
into direct contact with the naturalistic art of 
the Italian Renaissance. The result was a further 
compromise. The human figure was still stylized 
to some extent—still elongated, for example—but 


. tive ‘was introduced—but half-heartedly, so that 


c 
collection of Cretan icons in the Bye 
<> * Museum in Athens. 


as ’ The distortions of the Cretan icons are more 


nm * extreme than those of El Greco, but visibly of - 


the same kind. The gap between the two is filled 
— by the paintings of a Cretan artist of the period 
= ~ exhibition of Greek art in London shortly before 
oe _. the last war. 

aa 

‘ 

1 


- most of us. But an attempt to.evaluate the nature 


_ historical context, 
suspect results. This may be why the ‘correc- 


ted’ photograph of his portrait of the Grand 


; a Inquisitor is so much less naturalistically con- 
f a vincing than the one taken with an ordinary lens. 
sa Yours, etc., 

| Twickenham B. PENMAN 
a 3 D roca Phe 
Half Truths about America? a5 
r Ee, Sir,—The American reader of British publi- 


cations is often struck by the shrill superiority 
-which permeates much of their commentary on 
American life’ and institutions. Here are two 
examples. 


October 9, speaking ftom Washington in 
‘Today’, compared British and American tele- 
vision if terms uniformly unfavourable to the 
American. I share with Mr. Priestland many of 
his dissatisfactions, the commercial bias, the too- 
obvious -pandering to low levels of taste, the 
“quiz, soap opera, and violence’. 
have some competence in this discussion, since 
I have lived and observed broadcasting in both 
countries. I do not believe Mr. Priestland’s dis- 
cussion is a faithful-representation of television 
in the United States. If the British industry 
has nothing to learn from the American 
- (implied in Mr. Priestland’s comment), why 
the considerable borrowing of ideas and 
techniques? ~ 

(2) Your reviewer of at ‘Press Gdaterencae 
; interview of Lord Russell in THE LISTENER of 
OF the same date, wrote: ‘Though the American 


oes. >, it contains much conformity and is scarcely 
eed worth annihilating the human race for’. One 
--—-¢an only comment that the reviewer has prob- 


“‘munist society (pity poor Nobel-prize-winning 
author Pasternak), and must be woefully ignor- 
ant about the American, which, despite its bad 
_ press in Britain, is about as free as the British; 
and, if the American and British ‘ ways of life’ 
are “not worth annihilating the human race 


Hungarian ‘ freedom fighters’) who demonstrate 
_ their life-and-death interest in freedom, ‘even 
_ some freedom’, when given the opportunity. 


prefer to hear the whole truth—not mainly the 
unfavourable half-truth—about America. I think 
they are entitled to faithful representations of 


B.B.C. with complete confidence. But, unfor- 


a rites This Seicpricnt is difastrateam by the. 


_immediately before El Greco, whose pictures ~ 
(not icons) were well peerescdited at. the great 


El Greco may have had defective ‘vision=like: 


~ ‘of the defect from his pictures, taken out of their 
can only produce highly 


(1) Mr. Gerald Pricstiand, in THE LISTENER, » 


I consider I- 


American life, and I know they look to the 


way of life contains some freedom, and is by 
_--—s our standard preferable to the communist one, 


for’, they are emphatically worth fighting for! — 
There are many in the world (for example, the 


I think British listeners and readers would - 


which seems especially to infect your intellec- 


tuals, writers, and critics. The British public is 


often deprived of -objective representations and ~ 


analyses of American life, since the intellectuals 


have such weighty influence. On our side, there © 


is a counterpart Anglophobic sentiment, which, 


“happily, is much ‘diminished compared to the 


past, and has no support among our intellectuals 
who are favourably disposed to things British. 
I hope that we two peoples, of basically one 
tradition, can understand each other better 
through ~ modern communication technology, 
but at times, alas, it seems otherwise. 
Yours, etc., 
=! ROBERT K. TAYLOR 
Birmingham 5, Alabama, U.S.A. ; 


~ 


Chess Champions. at Play 


ably not had the misfortune to live in a com- — 


‘knight, 


Sir.—I remember when I first read Edgar 
Allan Poe’s remarks on chess, quoted by Mr. 
A: Brookes, thinking that he must at one time 
have been a keen player but always a bad one. 
His observations that ‘It is the more concentra- 


‘tive rather than the more acute player who con- 


quers’ and (in a passage preceding that quoted 
by Mr. Brookes) ‘ to calculate is not to analyse. 
A chess player .. . does the one without effort 
at the other’ are fairly true as regards beginners, 
much of whose attention is indeed taken up with 
the effort to avoid blunders, but do not apply 
to experienced players to whom the ‘ complexity ’ 
arising from the different moves of the pieces 
is something so familiar that they are hardly 
consciously aware of it. 

- However, I think it is true that, other things 
being equal, logical simplicity is a merit in a 
game and to that extent I agree with Poe. As 
between draughts and chess this is outweighed 
by the fact that there is more ‘ in’ chess; there is 
not quite enough scope in draughts, and this 
view is borne out by the fact that in the top 


~ 
hg ee 


ie “no longer presented as completely flat. Perspec-” tunately, ‘there exists a strong “America-phobia, ] “has five Ricdinet “types of move 8 
with large components of hostility and envy, 


“mere attention’ 
employed ’. Sekt 

Chess really begins sar you tone learnt thal 
moves, just as reading begins when you’ have 
learnt to spell. Children quite enjoy themselves 
working out that C-A-T spells ‘ ‘cat’? and there 
is a similar enjoyment for novices in chess 
Played. on the lines of ‘snap’. Obviously 
Poe’s chess never progressed beyond this 
elementary stage; the fact is implicit in his 
remarks, when they are searchingly analysed. 

I put forward this deduction in an article 
in The Birmingham Post some ten years ago. 
-I challenged ~any reader to produce’ bio- 
graphical proof that Poe ever attained the least 
proficiency in chess. The article was reprinted in 
Reinfeld’s anthology, A Treasury of Modern 
Chess Lore, which thas circulated freely on_ 
both sides OP the Atlantic since. Nothing has 
ever come forward in response to the challenge 
and I repeat it here, confident that nothing ever 
will. 

The ‘answer’ Mr. Biookes seeks is that Poe, 


is left.‘ 


a gifted mystery-story writer and minor poet, 


did not know enough about chess for his 


; ouEsion on it to have any value. 


»- Yours: etc., é 

“Sutton Coldfield , "BSH Woone 

President, British Universities’ 
Chess Association 


ath 


New Ways to Keep Your House Warm 

Sir,—Mr. Andrew L, Gray’s talk on ‘New 
Ways to Keep Your House Warm’, (T HE 
LISTENER, November 6) is a necessarily brief 
account of a wide and complicated subject; but 
there are some respects in which it may mislead. 

The underfloor-air type of fire, whilst 


~ possessing a very useful amenity. which enables 


class of draughts so many games are drawn even 


with artificial limitations on permitted openings. 

The game that does seem to me to be superior ~ 
to chess, in that it has both depth and simplicity, 
is the Japanese game of Go. This game—in 
which there is only one kind of piece and that 
cannot move!—is more popular in Japan even 


than chess in Russia, and is probably the best 


and most difficult board game in existence, 
iY OuUnss etCs ua 
Cheltenham C./H. OD. ACRANDER 
’ Sir. a petngaininn that Grabahts demands 
more acumen than chess, Edgar Allan Poe has 
been a solitary figure, opposed to the intelligent 
opinion of the centuries, A rather greater 
American,» Benjamin - Franklin, | revered cheés 
almost religiously. A rather greater poet, Goethe, — 


renounced chess not because of its shallowness — 


- but because: of its depth—he feared it might 


obsess him to the exclusion of. all else. Poe 
argues with the over-emphasis of a man not~ 
sure of his ground. 


. 


In chess there are, on the widest reckoning, “ 


eleven different types of moves; one each by 
bishop, rook, and queen; two (its 
ordinary move, and ‘castling’)#by the king; 
five by the pawn. An intelligent boy could 
master the lot in an afternoon. To Poe, these 
eleven moves are ‘ different and bizarre’, ‘ mani- 
fold’, ‘inyolute’ and calculated to aiarhact any - 


player for ever, whereas in draughts (which — 


nda a ti Oe he ae eR 
ANNE Te Weer Sth uaiolicbe tae Se oS oS 
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it to respond rapidly to control, and to use a 
wider range of fuels, is not Ree most highly 
efficient of all solid-fuel open fires—the newer 
freestanding convector open fires with restricted 
- throats undoubtedly hold this position, ~ Under- 
floor air supply for combustion only slightly 
reduces draughts—the restricted throat is what - 
is needed for this. Finally, the rate of burning 
is appreciably affected by the opening of a win-_ 
dow, and the best control is obtained - when 
doors and windows are closed. Sey. 
_ Flues from convector fires and stoves ‘must 
_ be sealed into the fireplace opening if the appli- 
ance is to work efficiently. 

The electrically heated carpet aceite may 
_ have its uses for background heating but it can- 
not result in a ‘much higher temperature ’ 
the room. It is well known that even when the 
whole floor is heated to tS degrees (the maxi- 
mum, if foot discomfort is to be avoided) full 
“heating can still not be achieved in cold weather, 
and the carpet underlay is necessarily of limited - 
area and heating capacity. — P 

Central heating with radiatone’? is by. no means 

“rather a back. number’, The most ‘modern 
development in central heating with solid fuel 
is the forced-circulation, fully automatic, small- 
‘pipe system which can make use of : 
heating as well as radiators, and which reduces 
‘the cost. of installation in a small existing. house 
by as much as £70-£100. We shall see a oo 
hiss of this attractive development, _ 


AOER, ete 
_ London, S.W.1. , ae 
3 _ Director, Coal. ve 
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Coal 

is still 
our main 
source 
of power 


—and a vital part of our 


natural inheritance 


Power for heating and lighting, for driving 
machines; power to keep the factories run- 
ning, the towns and farms, and power for 
our homes. Coal provides 85 % of this power. 
Despite other sources of power, coal will go 
on supplying the bulk of our needs for the 
next hundred years and beyond. 

The very nature of mining calls for long- 
term planning. A great reconstruction pro- 
gramme is taking care of the industry’s capa- 
city to produce the coal; but to produce the 
next generation of managers, engineers and 
scientists is just as important. 

Young men will find in the industry satis- 
fying and worthwhile careers, with, for ex- 
ample, special training for engineering grad- 
uates. There are also university scholarships 
or student apprenticeships for schoolboys. 

Write for the free illustrated booklet “The 
Many Careers in Coal” to the Staff Director 
of the nearest Divisional Headquarters (at 
Edinburgh; Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Sheffield; 
Manchester; Arnold, near Nottingham; Dud- 
ley, Worcs; Cardiff or Dover) or to the 
Director-General of Staff, National Coal 
Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1 


ILKIE’S reputation has led a 
et curiously underground life during 
the last generation. He has never 


--—-— ing: «fact *that. seven of the~pictures in the 
= enchanting Wilkie exhibition which is on: view 
Rn at the Diploma Galleries of the Royal Academy 
a until December 10 have entered British 
; public collections during the past twenty — 
- years. During the same period also thene 
- Ashmolean Museum at Oxford has ~ 
: acquired the most remarkable group of- 

es _ Wilkie drawings in existence, nine of 

. which are included in the exhibition. 
‘- 7 
A 


This group of drawings from Oxford 

alone is enough to reveal Wilkie as almost 

a great master, certainly as one of the ~ 

~ most Wstinguished masters in the history 
of British art. 

But this awareness of Wilkie’ 's virtues 
has been limited to a few far-sighted — 
officials, and has been imperfectly shared _ 
by the art trade, and hardly at all by the - 
general public. The Scots have had some-_ 
thing of a down on Wilkie, doubtless 

a because he left Scotland early for London  @& 
_* and gave up in later life his Scottish 
genre subjects for histories of a more 
European scope. Until a few years ago. 
_ *Pitlessie Fair’, the most promising’ 
_ picture ever painted by a Scottish youth © 
of nineteen, was exiled by the Edinburgh 
Gallery to the Judges’ Robing Room of 
the Courts. The general public in Londons 
has never (since 1842) had a chance of 
_—_—-:s seeing what Wilkie is like as a developing 
artist, and the Tate for long concealed” 
a number of his best works in unusually 
remote deposits. This is the first chance 
for a reappraisal, and Wilkie emerges as 


> 


a _-—--a_~svery impressive painter and as a 
1 Ber. draughtsman of genius. 

_---_——s* From the very beginning Wilkie had a fecting 
much superior to that of his contemporaries for 


i paint as a medium. He used it in a Flemish 
tradition, deriving ultimately from Rubens, 
_ ~~ which had been handed down in Scotland 
s, through the Runcimans but was unknown in 
} England. At first he modelled himself on 

Teniers; soon after he settled in London and 
“= ra actually saw paintings by Teniers he hit to 
perfection in ‘The Blind Fiddler’, 1806, not 
only Teniers’ style but his feeling for tone as 
a ’ well. He kept the purest sense of tone of any 
= _ of his British contemporaries, and his few land- 
ss scape ‘studies are nearer to the young Corot 


‘than to Constable. He is also an object lesson 
in the way in which he constantly refined his 
_-——s art by the study of the Old Masters, and steadily 
oe progressed - from a mastery of the Teniers scale 


to a mastery of the scale of life. 

On the Teniers scale, the ‘ Blind Man’s Buff: 4 
of 1812 from Buckingham Palace is the finest; 
here the intricate design is controlled by a 
musical rhythm of astonishing mastery.. The 
tangled group of figures at the right has the 


been forgotten, and it is an interest- — 


the 
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By ELLIS WATERHOUSE 


sensuous tenderness of Gameeio: and it is not 
for nothing that, at the end of his life, Wilkie 
kept what he believed to be a Gorreasio in a 
cupboard, and consulted it almost as if it 


were an oracle. From the moment he saw what 
great art could be he constantly aspired to it, 
and it is as ridiculous to call a picture like this ~ 


‘The Spanish Gil’, by David Wilkie: from nas exhibition at the 
Royal Academy 


an example of the ‘pan and spoon’ style (as 
jealous contemporaries did) as it would be to 
call Watteau vulgar. 


At the Diploma Gallery the styles of Wilkie 
are conveniently distinguished by separate rooms. ~ 


Wilkie the dainty little master is in the East 
Gallery, the mature artist in the South Gallery. 


‘The mature artist is perhaps not quite as well 


seen as the little master, partly because his 
masterpiece of full-length portraiture on the scale 
of life, the ‘Duke of Sussex’, is built into the 
staircase of Buckingham Palace and cannot be 
removed for exhibition. But the ‘ Earl of Kellie’ 
from Cupar is an entirely original portrait, and 
‘Lord Arbuthnott’” from Laurencekirk, 
which has been rescued from inscrutability by 


recent cleaning, is perhaps the most creditable 


and lively official portrait commissioned by a 
town council in the nineteenth century. 

The influence of Spain on Wilkie in his 
forties, which has often been alleged to have been 


lethal, seems rather to have been liberating. 
Murillo and Teniers represent two facets of the - 


same kind of talent, and Murillo’s work showed 
Wilkie how to enlarge his own style. The debt 


geemiains Open Rael Never see 


. . = 


to Murillo i is scknowiedaean in ae child i in “The 


Guerilla taking leave of his Confessor *, but. it 
is more completely assimilated in ‘ The Defence 


of Saragossa * which is a sort of British equiva- 


lent to Delacroix, with something of Delacroix’s s 
feeling for Venetian colour. a 
There’ is, however, one defect in 1 all Wilkie’s 
_ narrative. pictures which he was only 
beginning to grow out-of at the time of 
his death: nearly all his figures are pop- 
eyed with excitement. Yet one cannot 
help feeling that had he survived he 
would have learned the same lesson that 
_ Velasquez learned from Veronese: to 
subdue: the expression | of” tension and 
excitement and to allow the forms to 
look after the content of the pictufe. 
There is still a slight suggestion of 

‘murder in the red barn’ about the 
‘Peep o’ Day Boy’ of 1836, although 
the mastery of space composition and the 
largeness of the forms are remarkably 
impressive. In the ‘ Irish Whiskey-Still’” 

of 1840 at Edinburgh, which is not in 
-the London exhibition, he has at last 
mastered this deficiency-and ‘the next 
_year he died. mat | 

~The variety of Wilkie’s "gifts as a 
draughtsman comes as a revelation. In 
this field, at his best, he is a European 
figure and almost outside the confines of 

_ the British school. Even an early drawing, 
like ‘A Woman tiring her Hair’, seems 
to belong to the world of Annibale 
Carracci and Rubens; and the portrait 
drawing in chalk of the “Duchess of 
Buccleuch’ of. 1819 bears comparison 
with Ingres. 

Among the most wholly attractive of 
his works are the portraits in water 
: colour and chalk or pencil of Orientals, 

or Europeans in oriental dress, which were the 
relaxation of a morning during his travels in the 
East in 1840 and 1841. If he had not died on 
his way home, the East might have opened for 
Wilkie a new field of artistic invention as it was 
to do for some of the best of his French con- 
temporaries. There is a freshness and sympathy 
about some of these portraits (especially No. 113, 
‘Sotiri and his Family’) for which an age of 


: “morning coats and fashionable dresses gave little. 


scope-at home. One sympathises with Queen 


Victoria’s dislike of Wilkie’s picture of ‘The 


Queen’s First Council’, but what might not the 


~ later Wilkie have. are of such a subject? 


_ He had a feeling for plain human values that 
was unknown to Lawrence or the rest of the 


portrait painters of his age. Only Mulready 


among his contemporaries shared his feeling for 
both paint and human values. Most painters 
seem to live as long a span as the art that i is in 
them needs for full expression. Wilkie is one of 
the few whom we feel may have died too young. ; 


At Marlborough ‘Fine Art Ltd. an exhibition’ 
‘paintings by ‘André Masson is to be seen, 


By JOHN BOWEN 


Wy «OBEGAN to be a novelist by accident—the 
- accident of writing a novel. I think this is 
Be chabty the way most novelists begin, 
’ nowadays at any rate. Perhaps, in the days 
when being a novelist had a bit more class to 
‘and paid a bit better, young men did set out 
) be novelists, and wrote their novels to this 
But nowadays there are so many of us 
lists about, and we cut so little ice (has not 
dous Huxley himself said that if he were a 
i man, he would be writing for television?) 
that I suspect most of us begin, as I did, by 
ecident, and continue out of habit. 


Growth of an Idea 
_ My own first novel started its existence in the 
back of my mind as an idea for a short story. 
‘For about eighteen months I had been saying 
comfortably to myself: ‘I must do something 
about that idea’, and then, suddenly, when I 
was in the middle of hitch-hiking round the 
nited States, the thing began to grow. Charac- 
$s, situations, even scraps of dialogue came 
into my mind, and I had to start writing them 
down in case I forgot them. So I began my 
novel in the back bedroom of a split-level house 
on the outskirts of Los Angeles, continued in 
various Y.M.C.A.s, a university library, and— 
or a week—alone in a ski cabin on. Mount 
“Hood in Oregon, surrounded by snow. 
_ Before I left the United States, I had-written 
about 15,000 words, and had not a hope of 
_ stopping. In that way, writing a novel is like 
queueing at the cinema. Once you have queued 
. for half an hour, you will go in and see the film 
“no matter how bad it is; and, just in the same 
‘way, once you have written the first 10,000 
_ words of a novel, you will probably go on to 
| the end, no matter how bad it is. 
- So I did finish my novel, and sent it to a 
lisher, and it was accepted. Contrary to what 
publ people believe, it is not hard to get a first 
" Rovel published; the real difficulty comes with 
“Your second, as I discovered later. Publishers are 
_ always on the look-out for new writers—by 
which I do not mean the sort of one-book writer 
_ who has nothing left to say after he has 
‘told you how much he hated his National 
service—but for the sort of writer who is going 
_to produce novel after novel over the years, and 
build up a steady following if he (or she) is any 
d. Although publishers do not expect to 
any money on a first novel, they do not 
expect to lose much either, because publishing 
‘a novel does not cost anything like as much as, 
a producing a play. So they go ahead, not 
¢ many copies, and hoping that the 
will take up a reasonable number of 


“novel is like a baby: after you give it to a 
ublisher, it takes about nine months to appear. 
yee it does appear, the writer has begun 
a bit impatient. He has had page proofs 
L oe 0, Aenig-s (as he mistakenly thinks) has 


- 


pages bound together in a paper cover); he has 


been given a provisional publication date, and 


an amended publication date, and a final, pub- 
lication date, each later than the last. He has 
seen the final copies, bright and smart in a 
coloured jacket, and he knows—if he is a first 
novelist, as I was—he knows that the world is 
going to change for him. Something which he 
has thought important enough to have spent 
much time and energy in writing is now going 
to reach people, and they are going to read it, 
and be moved by it; and obscure genuine people 
in obscure genuine corners of Britain are going 


“to write long letters to him, telling him how they 


have responded to his book; and magazine 
editors are going to ask him to write for them; 
and he will be recognized in bookshops. 

I remember that I walked down the Charing 
Cross Road on the day on which my first novel 


-was published, savouring the moment, holding 
myself back, until finally, casually, proprietori- 


ally, I strolled into a bookshop to see my book 
displayed there for the public to buy. I went 
into three bookshGps on that first day. At two 
of them, the people had never heard of my 


book; the floor manager at the third, after con- 


‘has to face: 


sulting a catalogue, discovered that he had 


‘ordered a few copies, but he had not yet 
‘unpacked them. 


First Big Shock 


That is the first big shock the young novelist 
the discovery that nobody cares 


‘very much. The public does not care; it has 


never heard of him. The booksellers do not care; 


even though a few of the kinder-hearted ones 


have ordered copies, they do not really expect 
to sell them. The literary editors of the magazine 
and newspapers get far more novels sent to them 
than they, have space to review, and the young 
novelist, turning miserably to the book pages, 


week after week, has gradually to accept the fact 


that he is not going to get reviewed in more 
than about a third of the publications concerned. 
As for those long, touching letters from 
obscure corners of Britain, the only letters J 
had after my first novel were two which asked 
me if I wanted any typing done at favourable 
rates, one offering me the chance of joining 
a country club, and one in which the writer said 
that he knew publishers were prejudiced against 
unknown authors, and would I allow him to use 
my name on his manuscripts? I only received 
one comment from a reader of that first book, 
and I got it obliquely, when I found the book 
on the shelves of the public library in Shepherd’s 
Bush. My publishers had written, as part of the 
blurb: ‘The result is an absorbing mixture of 
adventure and political satire’, and somebody 
had crossed out the words ‘ an absorbing mixture 
of adventure and political satire ’, and substituted 
the word ‘ Tripe’. 
The moment the young novelist accepts the 
fact of public indifference, and realizes that 


se it will take a long time, is the moment 
he begins to be a professional. After all, books 


are not like television plays; instead of coming 
and going in an hour, they stay there on the 
shelves, and each new book you publish sends 
more people back to read the earlier ones. The 
novelist has a past, and his eventual future as 
a novelist is the result of an accumulation of 
those past novels. This can be embarrassing, 
because soon he knows that his early books, 
though they had merits, had many faults as 
well, and he feels like going into the libraries, 
standing in front of the shelves, and saying: 
“No: wait for the next one instead ’, 


Haunting the Bookshops 

Libraries and bookshops: at the beginning it 
is difficult to keep away from them. Go into 
any bookshop and watch the customers. The 
most furtive, stealthy, and shame-faced are 
either particularly incompetent book thieves or 
else novelists looking to see whether their novels 
are in stock. It is a kind of neurotic compulsion 
—at any rate, it became so with me. I found, 
during those early days, that I could hardly 
pass a bookshop without going in to look round, 
and although I was almost always disappointed, 
it took a fairly violent shock to begin my cure. 

This shock began with an experience that a 
young writer dreams of—the experience of hear- 
ing a complete stranger ask for the book. I had 
followed my novel with a short children’s book, 
and there I was one day, during my lunch hour, 
drifting round the children’s department of a 
bookshop in London, looking for ‘my’ book. 
My attention was caught by a pleasant youngish 
woman, who had just bought a book on ponies 
for older girls and had stopped to consult 
the copy of a well-known weekly journal 
which she carried under her arm. Suddenly I 
knew, and I was right. 

“Have you got a copy of Pegasus by John 
Bowen? ’” she said. 

There was a moment’s pause, I felt so happy. 
The assistant said: _ « Pegasus? Is that a book, 
then?’ 

‘]T think so’, said the young woman. 

‘Has it been published, then? ” 

The young woman said she did not think it 
would have been reviewed if it had not been 
published. 

“No, I suppose not’, the assistant said. 
just go and ask Mr. Thing’. 

She'was away about four minutes, talking to 
Mr. Thing in some little office behind the stacks. 
It was a long four minutes for me, and even the 
young woman seemed to get a little impatient. 
Then the assistant came back. ‘ Yes, I know the 
one you mean’, she said. ‘ It’s a tall black book, 
isn’t it? ’ (It was in fact a wide blue one.) ‘ No, 
we haven’t got it. We can’t get them all, you 
know ’. 

So the young woman bought some sort of 
bumper book for boys instead. Since then, I 
have not been into bookshops so often, except 
to buy other people’s books for myself. 

I have never been closer to watching anyone 
buy a book of mine than that, and the closest I 
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of comfort and af the height 
of comfort. For the Cantilever 
Table can be raised or lowered 
nal in an instant to the most convenient 
ee level. Very light and easy to move, it’s the perfect table 
= for invalids and, indeed, everyone else. Table top veneered in 
= oak, mahogany, walnut or plastic. Price: £4.4.0 ~ 
Write for illustrated leaflet to: — 
STAPLES & CO. LTD., CRICKLEWOOD, 
_/ LONDON, N.W.2. 
Cvs-46 
me 3 Toulouse-Lautrec — 
lithographs FREE 
- ._To readers of THE LISTENER 
a, OWADAYS when, perhaps cynically, we expect the much- 
boosted ‘ free offer’ to amount only to a four-page leaflet, 
it is a pleasant shock to come across one which runs to 
° - eighty quarto pages, and has superb large reproductions of 
a7 Lautrec lithographs. Beautifully bound in 4-buckram titled in real 
E. gold, this collector’s edition is free from the. Folio Society. . 
- The Folio Society, in case you have not already encountered it, is a 
~ book club which specialises in magnificently produced editions of the 
classics, from Herodotus and The Decameron to Rupert Brooke, from 
Sherlock Holmes and Jane Austen to The Canterbury Tales. They also 
publish fascinating eye-witness accounts of historic occasions such as 
The Trial of Charles I, and the Battle of Waterloo—in Bac s 
* ae own words, 
‘eS The astonishing thing i is that these Folio Society editions, illustrated 
F by distinguished artists, handsomely bound, finely printed on good 
ae paper, cost no more than ordinary editions. ‘There is no membership 
a fee. One need order only four books a year out of a varied list of over 
: 50 titles. This is where the free book comes in: the superb PARIS 
: - ALBUM of Toulouse-Lautrec lithographs, brilliantly depicting the 
q _ gilded, gaslit world of fin-de-siécle Paris, is presented FREE to every | 
. member immediately he enrols, — 
aa For 16pp.illustratedprospec- Please send details of The Folio-Society. , Li4 =i] 
: tus giving full details, post the NAMB <.ssssssccsccossssesoecedssonseseecesnssnsvecseesenne 
coupon to The Membership . uit 
. : Secretary, The Folio Society, ADDRESS. .....-ssseseeeeeeee seneeeenee spetseeeees seseeere 
_ 70 :~Brook St., London, W.1. ......... Reet Ths SEEN Sa Oe si 
an *. Pike. ~ 
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~ SOHO GALLERY 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Restive Mount 
by Doris Zinkeisen is one 
of the wide range of colour 
reproductions of paintings 
by Old and Modern masters 
inthe 1958 collection of Soho 
Gallery Christmas Cards of 
particular appeal to all those 
interested in the fine arts. 


_ Prices from 43d. 


SEND FOR FREE ‘ 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SOHO GALLERY (Dept. LC) 
18 Soho Square, London, W.1. 


‘Sir Charles 
| Dilke 


the great Victorian Libe- 
ral M.P.whose career was 
ruined by a divorce scan- 
dal, is the subject of ‘a 
brilliant new biography’ 
(DAILY TELEGRAPH) by — 

ROY JENKINS, M.P. 
‘A writer of the highest 
quality. The book is a 
delight to read.’ 


A. J. P. TAYLOR, OBSERVER 
25s 


Dr. John” 
Bodkin Adams 


was the central figure of 
the longest and most 
baffling murder. trial in 
British criminal history. 
THE BEST WE CAN DO 
. is Sybille Bedford's 
brilliant account of the 
trial. 
‘A vivid presentation a 
unusual and effective.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘Perceptive and sympa- 
ae OBSERVER _— 158 


; Classics Maj or 


and Minor a eee | 
Eric Blom | 


——= DENT 


e é . 
JMEAL PS 


A collection of The distinguished 


music critic’s more permanent — 


essays on composers and their — 


works, and ‘ some. ‘other musical 
ruminations.’ - _ 25/- 


Masters | 
of Deceit ; 


J. Edgar Hi cover } 


The story of Communism ine 


America. * The book is based on ‘ 


F.B.{. records and shows how 


the enemy works: by fraud and — 


trickery, by relentless attention 


to detail, by cunning psychologi- = 


cal methods . . there are lessons 


in it for British people who may — 
be rather too apt to assume that — 


‘it can’t happen here ’.”’—The 
Scotsman. 25/- 


The Christmas 
that Almost 


Wasn’t Ogden Nash 


_ A book to delight all Christmas 


lovers, young and old. Ogden 
Nash’s first continuous story in 
his vivacious verse is made even 
more captivating by his daughter 
Linell’s 2-colour eae 10/6 


Under Milk 


Wood ( Acting Edition ) 


Dylan Thomas 
The script for the Henry Sherek 
stage production, first seen at the 
1956 Edinburgh Festival. With 
full stage directions in the text; 
appendices on lighting, furniture 
and properties. Frontispiece and 


music of the eee Paper covers. — 


7/6. 


Robert Burns 
Poems and Songs 


With new Introduction by Pro- | 


fessor James Kinsley, M.A., 
Ph.D., who has enlarged the 
glossary and provided an index 
of titles. 590 pages. New Edition 
in Everyman’s Library. — 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE . 


Holiday on Hot 


Bricks Lorna Wood 


An eventful detective story in 


~ which fourteen-year-old Anne 
and her cousins on holiday in 


Wales thwart an attempt .to kid- 
nap her. Illustrated by Sheila 
Rose. zy 12/6 


The Old Black Sea 
Chest Patricia Lynch 


The writer of so many popular 


Irish stories for young readers 


"now gives us her best and live- 


liest real life adventure, set-in 


8/6 


) 


aoe: Bay. Illustrated a PROCES { 


‘one was on the Piccadilly line of the 
lon Underground, when I fouhd myself 
tins opposite a girl who was reading a library 
copy of my second novel. My stop was 
_ Gloucester Road, but we passed it, and I sat on, — 
watching her face hungrily, to see where she 
was sad, and where she laughed, and how far 
she was getting the message. But she did not~ 
look sad, and she did not laugh, and after a 
- while I realized that she was watching me, over 


“the top of the book. She left the train at~ 


_ Hammersmith. I did not follow. 


4 “We can’t get them all, you know’, as the 
_ assistant in the bookshop said. In 1957, there 
were 27,019 books published in this’ country, of . 


which 3,757 were novels. When it comes to sell-' 
& ‘ing them, books are only commodities, after all, 
like j jam or toothpaste. Imagine the reaction of 
_ a grocer if he were asked to stock 3,757 different 
: sorts of jam. His reaction to being offered ‘ first 
jam *—jam by somebody who had never made 
_ jam before—can be imagined. The book-buying 
_ public is a much smaller one than the jam-buy- 
ing public, and you cannot blame many book- 
sellers for being disinclined to devote capital 
_ and shelf space to novels by writers whose names 
_ they do not know—especially when you realize © 
that novels are as perishable as jam; most_ 
“novels, booksellers will tell you, stop selling six 
months after they are published. 

Yet—for this is the way the circle goes—if the | 
booksellers do not order novels by unknown 
writers and display them, the chances that these 

novels will be bought by the public are even 
slighter, for a surprising number of books 
bought are what the advertising people call 


you see the book in a 


(as ated to friends and relations) even¥ Vos. you peecteaies ack your favourite reviewer 


liked it (or maybe you yourself just take a fancy 
to the title and the jacket) and you buy it. But 
_ if it is not in the shop to begin with, you cannot 
do that. What is more, even if, like my young 
* woman from Hendon,. you go in specially to 


buy the book, you do not want to have to order 


it and come back in three days; you want it 
now, and if it is not there you may buy. some- 
thing else. Finally, even if you want the book 


_ enough to order it specially—and not many do 


—you may find the bookshop unco-operative, 
perhaps, because it is not profitable for a book- 


seller to order single copies._A friend. of mine 


was told firmly: “I’m afraid we don’t go in for 
single copies’. The implication was, I suppose, 
“that he should have ordered a gross. 

_ Nobody tells the beginning novelist all this. 
He finds it out the hard way and, since he (or 
she) probably never intended to be a novelist 
anyway, and certainly never expected to make 
a living at it, he learns to accept the situation. 
For what is important is the accident; the 
novel; and the habit—the novels that follow. 


Each of these is one of two things, or it may be 


both together. You may think of a ‘novel as. 
something constructed—a work of art, as per- 
fectly made as the novelist can make it. Or you 
may consider it as something said, a ‘ message’ 
(to use a word rather out of fashion), something 
important, something about the human con- 
dition. All the novelist really cares about is that 
his novel should be read, and if somehow the 


. publisher can manage on what the libraries buy, 


and what the people who do buy books, both 
here and overseas, can, in spite of all the hazards 


‘I have described, take up, why then the novel 


See 791 


will get into the libraries, and will be read, and 
will, I bi affect those who read it, in 
some w 

‘In some way’: for that is the other, even 
harder thing you ets to learn to accept if you 
are a writer. You never can hope to communi- 
cate completely to your readers, because human 
beings can be told only what some part of them ~ 
wants to be told; they can hear only what inter- 
ests them. Your work of art, already imperfect 
because of your own imperfections, has to suffer 
a further change as it goes through the scrambler 
of; your reader’s prejudices. Somehow your 
message gets mixed up, or only partially 
received. I remember that, when I was teaching 
at the Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio, — 
there would always be someone in every class 
who knew better than I did what I wanted to 
say. I would get carried away sometimes, and 
launch into something a little fanciful, a little 
extreme, and when I had stopped talking, this 
person would say: ‘Yeah! I see. What you 
really mean is ...°. And it was never what I 
meant. 

So it is with the novel. You can put all your 
despair of men and -hope for mankind into a 
book, and, if one of your characters keeps bees 
in his kitchen garden, apiarists will only remem- 
ber your work as ‘that book about a chap who 
lost a swarm riear Dover’. You can’t win. You 
can’t hope to beat this. All you can do is try, 
and keep on trying. As you get older you may 
become better at it, but most of what you say is 
going to be wasted. You have to put up with 
that. After all, the only person to whom you 
can fully communicate is yourself, and to talk 
only to oneself multiplied by several thousand 
is a prospect too horrid to consider. 

—Home Service ° 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


“The Memoirs of Field-Marshal the Vis- 
count Montgomery of Alamein, K.G. 
Collins. 35s. 


Reviewed by CYRIL FALLS 


_ STRONG, AGGRESSIVE, and successful men must 
expect to move in an atmosphere of controversy. 
_ Few of them are averse to it. The victorious 
- commander in war is likely to come in for a 
particularly large share because while he is 
winning battles of immense moment to his 
: country, criticism is muted by admiration, 
- gratitude, and patriotic sentiment. Heavy critic- 
‘ism comes only when the war is over. When, as 


is the “case with Field-Marshal Lord Mont- _ 


gomery, there is little room for any of a pro- 
; “ong sort, it will be concentrated on his 
pe . If he carries his controversial methods 


» Despite the impatience which this book* 
rouse: from time to time, it will do the writer’s 
tation no harm. On the contrary, the more 
has studied the events recorded, the better 
oral emerges. It seems clear that his. 


1 at Eighth Army. headquarters 


imagined—he calls his cogitations — 


.. and in other cases he stripped his problems to 


the bare bones. This is one of his highest quali- 
ties as a soldier, and assuredly a great soldier. 
On the other hand, he has never appeared as 
more egoistic than in these pages. The sub- 
ordinate who argued about orders was always ‘a 
bellyacher’, but the commander of 21 Army 
Group was no such thing, though he argued 
about his orders for weeks on end. The majority 
opinion today is that in’ this ‘single thrust 
versus broad-front strategy’ in France he was 
right and it is certain that he was honest, but 
may not some of the ‘bellyaching’ in the 
Western ‘Desert have been honest too? 

It is none the less true that on virtually every 
military problem or controversy he makes here 
a better case for his own point of view than 
has previously been made by himself or anyone 
else. This is true even of his period as C.1.G.S., 
the least satisfactory phase of his career because 
it placed him in a position to which he was not 
-best suited either by temperament or experience. 
‘One German criticism, that he was excessively 
cautious, is not valid. His attitude to the landing 
in North-West Europe, where failure would 
have been among the most colossal disasters of 
“al is one proof to the contrary. 

More force can be found in the German 
t that weight of metal played a big part 
nS success. Yet one would almost think from 
German comment on both great wars that the 


use of weight of metal was like playing with 
loaded dice. Germany went into both wars when 
and where she chose, failed to win either with 
first-class opportunities before her foes could 
arm fully, and can hardly grumble if soldiers 
like Montgomery, Alexander, Zhukov, and 
Bradley made full use of the arsenals behind 
them. Nor did Montgomery, unfairly scornful 


. though he is of generalship in the first world 


war, disdain tactics of attrition at times. His part 
in the Normandy battle was much on those lines. 
Those who believe we discovered methods of 
waging war cheaply may be astonished to find 
the casualties of the 3rd Canadian Division 
from D-day to October 1 given here as 9,263. 

The Field-Marshal is as a rule supremely 
confident in his military judgment, though he 
acknowledges some errors, which is not common 
with generals though they all inevitably commit 
them. He is, however, engagingly ready to admit 
that he is a difficult and thorny character. Yet 
the instances of harsh and unjustified criticism 
of individuals in these memoirs number about 
half a dozen. Against them must be set generous 
tributes, among the recipients being Horrocks, 
Leese, de Guingand, Robertson, Miles Graham, 
David Belchem, and E. T. Williams. These were 
all at one time or another part of his team, but 
among others who were not are Lord Attlee and 
Mr. Shinwell. Montgomery got to know White- 
hall far better than is commonly supposed and 


book by Lord Attlee was published in THE LisTENER last week 


was a more wasecioant student. of politicia 
he reveals here, but he was less successful it 
1m reconciling himself to the role of CI.GS. 
~ The book is a spirited one. The wae 


transitions from the serious to the familiar in 
_style are sometimes tod abrupt. Too many 
_ letters and ‘appreciations appear in the text, 
~ though the author may retort that they will be 
“read there, whereas appendices would not have 
been. Quite another side of Montgomery is 
shown in the brief but poignant account of his 


—- 
; 


* - wife’s tragic death and of what her loss meant 

a ‘to him. The whole thing is good reading. 

On 

me Policy Agaihet Inflation 

Sere by R. F. Harrod. Macmillan. 24s. 
When the distinguished Oxford economist, Mr. 

_____ Harrod, learned that Lord Radcliffe’s Committee — 

had been appointed to report on the British — 


currency and credit system, he deemed it his 
duty to submit his views on this topic. Killing 
two birds with one book he has committed 
_ these representations within the covers of a 250" 
i page thesis, which he has called Policy Against 
_-—sInflation. 

Mr. Harrod applies the Gilbertian ditty about 
(aa every Englishman being born either a little 
? Liberal or a little Conservative to the segregation 
. of the race between inflationists and deflationists. 
Indeed, the whole of mankind can be thus sub- 
divided between those two broad classes—the 
optimists who believe in salvation through joy 


can be no permanent happiness without painful 
discipline. Mr. Harrod vehemently defends him- 


these schools. He was an inflationist before the 
war but he says no one has uttered so many 
_ diatribes against inflation as he has in the post- 


the burden of his advice to the Radcliffe Com- 
___— mittee is that the time has come for re-expansion. 
5 There is no doubt as to where the Roy 
os am Harrod of 1957 and 1958 stands. However 


oS fiercely he may defend himself against the 
= "accusation of being an inflationist, he surely — 
condemns himself ‘in his own statement of 
Z fundamental principles of policy. This is how 

_» he defines them: ‘I posit that the objective of. 


BY policy is the maintenance of demand at a level 
_ that ensures comfortably full employment and 


_ the potential of the economy. Any sagging down 
a7 OF demand below this level is to be avoided. This 
is a general maxim applicable to all countries— 


her affairs caused by the secorid world war’ 

_ No mention here of the need to maintain Beis 
% _ prices and: honest money. Indeed, Mr. Harrod 
- goes out of his way to argue that ‘ the movement ~ 
of retail prices, upwards or downwards, is not 
‘oe a good criterion for the efficient regulation of 
policy’. He regards unemployment figures as a 
much safer guide to policy. od ae 


ae He is aware of the need to maintain balance 


a ¥ of payments equilibrium and to prevent raids 
on an exiguous gold and dollar reserve. In this 
7S ‘ latter context the event he deplores most in 
retrospect of British economic policy since the 
A war is the fact that no attempt was made after 
the cessation of hostilities to block or otherwise 
immobilize the large sterling liabilities that were 


accumulated during the war. This, however, is 
spilt milk—allowing that it was spilt at all. For 


book’. 


and those who feel it in their bones that there . 


self against the charge of belonging to either of 


_ __war period. His views are now changing and | 


especially to Britain owing to the setback in 
a very detailed account of a long and crowded 


a tibet fut eae Mr. “Harrod Pout’ an ‘expansionist 
~ policy. He regards any repression of demand. 
_ below the growth Potential as a development that 


“would aggravate a rise in the cost-of living, make 


Aes a real command of language, though ‘wage \increases more severe than they would 


otherwise have been, and thus contribute to 
further inflation. Mr. Harrod has entitled his 
book Policy Against Inflation. To many readers 


“Policy Against Deflation ’ would have seemed. 


-more appr opr jate. 


Great. Migrations. ‘By G. Blond. 
gechasone 18s. — aga 

Georges Blond is a French journalist whose 
interest in natural history started him thinking 
‘about the extraordinary facts of animal migra- 
tion. He became so fascinated with the subject 
that he determined to write a book about it, 
“not an exhaustive monograph but a readable 
He wisely set himself to learn what 
had been discovered by the naturalists and 
specialists, and did not start writing until he 
had a good grasp of his subject. 

Great Migrations is consequently not’ only 
readable but also on the whole reasonably accur- 
ate, though not all chapters are of equal merit. 
The author makes no attempt at a description of 
the journeys of all migratory animals but con- 
fines himself to certain striking examples such as 
‘wild geese, salmon, eels, bison, locusts and lem- 
mings. His method is to work the facts collected 
into fictional episodes, which he tells skilfully, a 
method that gives a most convincing story and 
-will certainly be acceptable to the general reader. 
The statements in some of the captions to the 
illustrations appear to have been less carefully 
checked than the text, and the picture professing 
to show migrating swallows shows a. flock of 
starlings approaching their roosting place. 


Naked to Mine Enemies: the Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey. By Charles Ferguson. 
Longmans. 25s. 

Phorks: Wolsey has been lucky in his figs 

graphers. George Cavendish, his gentleman- 

usher, started things off in the "best possible style, 
and since then Fiddes, Creighton, and Pollard 

(not to mention lesser names) have lavished 


their labours upon him, Admittedly, we have _ 


had no study in the last thirty years, and it is 
this deficiency which Mr. Ferguson presumably 
comes to repair. Since his has clearly been a 


2 _ the steady growth of output in accordance with « serious undertaking, it is with regret that one — 


must report its outcome as very mixed. He has 
worked hard—one would say exceedingly hard 
if he had not himself indicated that much of the 
donkey work was not his own—and has given 


life. There are some fine set pieces, and among 
the rather laborious background stuff real insight 
at times makes itself felt. 

Whether the author’s attempts to explain 
- Wolsey’s mind in the teeth of the lack of evi- 
dence belong: to this credit side is a matter of 
opinion. At any rate, Mr. Ferguson has really 


found nothing new to say, which is the less. 


surprising because he relies heavily on secondary 
works; too often he quotes even readily acces- 
sible material at second hand. The net has 
caught some odd fish among the sound; even the 
occasional coelocanth, long overtaken by evolu- 


‘tion and justly forgotten, is fetched up to bear 


witness to the fact that Mr. Ferguson has been 
more diligent than discriminating. Wolsey’s 


work as the king’s minister is bound to be oddly 


This is the last book that Mr. 


bad job ’—such asides are not profound and do 


- which has been a life-long preoccupation. Both — 


‘Ce cia 6 Star Chamber a: 


both; his work in the Church, | 
inadequate” attention, is ‘not altogether 
hands of a writer who. can speak of ‘ priests in 
minor orders’, ‘No one need be blamed for un: 
certainty over the problems of bracmunire, but + 
there are less excusable errors. ee aeeey 

. This is not, then, a book from which schelaees a 
can learn much, though it may never have been ~ 
intended for them. However, if Mr. Ferguson — 


- meant to address himself to the general reader, - 


he should surely have made that hypothetical — 
person’s ‘path a little easier. _ Either’ because : 
Wolsey’ s crude magnificence got into his bones, 
or in understandable reaction against his normal _ 
duties as a senior editor of the Reader’s Digest, — 
he has written a monstrously large book—500 — 
closely printed pages, well over 200,000 words. — 
The language, generally acceptable and hardly 2 
ever obscure, yet indulges annoyingly in un- 
certain colloquialisms and archaic terms of the 
‘whilom’ variety. And though such scenes as — 
Wolsey’ s last days. (transcribing Cavendish) leave | 

a firm impression behind, much of the book is _ 
confused, lacking in dates and difficult to , 
follow. Passages which only the expert can grasp 
alternate with elementary descriptions of social 
conditions taken from old and never very satis- 
factory books. We are told that Mr. Ferguson 
has spent ten years on preparing this book; he 
could well have devoted another to reducing its — 
size and improving its shape. If he had scraped 
away the lard and (dare one say it?) consulted” 
scholars on the more technical points, he might 
easily have written a useful book, popular and 
sound at the same time. Then, perhaps, Dr. 
Rowse’s encomium, with which the work is ~ 
sealed, that this is ‘the best biography of 
Wolsey we have or are likely to have’ would be — 
not only kind but acceptable; As it is, one can 
but hope that its second_part may bes as need- 
lessly pessimistic as the first is demonstrably 
mistaken, 


Points of View. By. W. Somerset _ 
Maugham. Heinemann. 21s. ; 
Maugham 
intends to give us. He brings the curtain down © 
with five long essays written for his own 
pleasure. on persons and books. Sometimes he 
can be rather boring as in the pages. of para- 
phrase in which he retells the narrative of 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship. He becomes - 


‘immediately fascinating whenever he writes 


about the craft of letters, and we grow - absorbed 
when he uses his gift for plain and lucid ex- 
position on the complexities of Sankara’s philo- .~ 
sophy and Indian mysticism. If the book as a _— 


whole is slightly disappointing it is because we 4 


should have liked, for this last performance, tous 
hear him talking once more out of his disabused . 
wisdom as he stretches out his hand at bed time 

for ‘a last whisky and drops one of his bleak 
judgments on life into the dark. ‘In life little i 
more can be done than to make the best of a 


not pretend to be, but they are so wholly natural — 
to the crumpled face peering at us in Suther-_ 
land’s portrait that we are somehow consoled. — 

- Two of the essays” are admirable. In ‘ Prose _ 
and Dr. Tillotson’ and ‘ Three Journalists’ Mr. 
‘Maugham achieves the fusion of life with letters — 


fee oe pecan stron ae 


d. Both essays explore the identity of a man — 
his style. Mr. Maugham’s insistence on the 
ance of a writer’s life to his art (he discusses 
author in this volume without writing a short 
graphy of him) would seem to suggest a 
al implication. Archbishop Tillotson’s clear 
refined prose, for instance, is seen as the 
clouded mirror of the rational humanity the 
Arch bishop displayed in his life. 
“ The “Three -Journalists’ are writers of 
journals and all of them French: the Goncourts, 
ules Renard and Paul Léautaud. The horrible 
Goncourts would appear to prove the argument 
at the most conscious of stylists are the most 
flawed of men, but the thing is not quite so 
pee as that. It is a pity that Mr. Maugham 
’t take the matter.further in his account of 
fales Renard, a much more complex figure than 
‘the Goncourts. Renard had a profoundly hurt 
nature. His style—the intensely wrought descrip- 
‘tions of animals, insects and birds, for example, 
in the Fournal ‘and the Histoires Naturelles— 
‘can be seen as a method by which he kept 
‘the horror of life at bay when in fact the 
horror could only have been exorcised in the 


‘paradox of accepting it. Style as self-protection 


perpetuates the flaws which manifest the secret 
hurt. 

_ Paul Léautaud, on the other hand, wrote 
an unforced, unpremeditated prose of remarkable 
Purity as night after night, thronged by his 
thirty cats, he entered the day in his journal. 
He was as much a flawed person as the others 
—sometimes as horrifying as the Goncourts, cer- 
tainly as deeply wounded by life as Renard. But 
is. it just possible that writing himself down as 
he was without style Léautaud made a moral 
choice which finally, for all his cantankerous 
‘egoism, bestows an integrity which is not with- 
out moral grandeur? Whether or no Mr. 
‘Maugham has proved a point, these last pages 
of his last book are among the best things he 
has done, 


The Crossing of Antarctica. 
By Sir Vivian Fuchs and Sir Edmund 
Hillary. Cassell. 30s. 


Sir Vivian Fuchs, who has the major responsi- 
bility for this official record as he had for the 
eperation which it chronicles, emphasizes in a 
note to the reader that the vivid and varied 
colours in the photographic illustrations are to 
be trusted. The popular impression that 
Antarctica is always and only white is matched 
by the suspicion that a modern expedition in 
those regions is all sno-cats and telecommunica- 
tions. The immediacy and intimacy of the 
reporting of the Commonwealth Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition made this inevitable. ‘So 
if from Captain Scott! "—so different, 
n, from the ascent of Everest. 
Jobody who reads this straightforward 
iccount by the two leading personalities will 
in any doubt that physical hardihood, 
arage, and strength of character were needed 
y stage and by alt concerned. Sleigh-dogs 
_hot dogs could be 


the seton of specialists, 
Se pale nade t the by now 


, Teq r disguise of amateur gallantry: and at 
fashion approved _ the allusive and in- — the effective start of the patiently organized 


polar journey of 2,158 miles, more or less where 
"Shackleton had to give up, the same hazards 
of the landfall might have wrecked the whole 
econ, Individual qualities of skill and con- 
fidence were needed then, as they were needed 
repeatedly through the crevasse-haunted expedi- 
‘tion. This account makes few concessions to 
the dramatic, and the reader will find it— 
according to his temperament and previous 
conditioning by newspaper and radio—either 
quietly impressive or disappointingly flat. For 
it must be remembered that there is here no 
goal hor summit to be reached, no race to be 
won—unless with the weather. The achieve- 
ment and the prize are the scientific results 
which are not yet published and will perhaps 
not be widely popular when they are. In the 
meantime this is a beautifully produced and 
illustrated volume at a remarkably cheap price. 


Essays in Appreciation. By Bernard 
Berenson. Chapman and Hall. 30s. 
Impressionist Paintings in the Louvre 


By Germain Bazin. 


Thames and Hudson. 28s. 
Although both these works are adorned by 
the literary offerings of highly respectable 
scholars, and one ef them contains passages of 
English which are of considerable artistic value, 
the reviewer, and no doubt the public, begins, 
naturally enough, by looking at the pictures. 
This priority is the more justifiable, in this 
case, in that neither author has anything of 
supreme importance to say. The obiter dicta of 
Mr. Berenson, always readable and valuable, 
even when he is merely chattering half seriously 
about popular art, or the vanity'of Matisse, or 
something else that irritates him, are served by 
an abundance of pictures, most of them excel- 
lently reproduced. A brief examination will 
show how catholic and how various these essays 
are. It is admirable and most enlightening to 
have photographs of Leonardo’s ‘ Last Supper’ 
taken before and after its recent cleaning and 
so neatly juxtaposed that we can compare the 
picture as it was and as it so happily now is; it 
is less enlightening, in a space that might have 
been reserved for further details, to have a back 
view of Mr. Berenson’s hat and light overcoat. 

On the whole, however, these illustrations are 
clear, useful, and appropriate, or so it would 
seem, for there is a point at which many readers 
may be placed in the awkward predicament of 
differing either from the author or from his 
reproductions. An article on Zanobi Machiavelli 
is illustrated by ten photographs of paintings 
and in most of these, under the pressure of Mr. 
Berenson’s persuasive arguments and vast learn- 
ing, the reader may, despite some secret mis- 
givings, discover common qualities such as will 
convince him that these are indeed all the work 
of the same hand. But there is one, the Madonna 
from the Accademia Carrara in Bergamo, which 
presents a severe trial of faith. Whereas the 
others are all, in their various ways, suave and 
rather sensuous in feeling, constructed by means 
of rather weak and unadventurous curves, this 
Particular picture seems violent, linear, and 
strongly accented. To the ignorant eye it looks 
quite different from the rest. Nevertheless Mr. 
.Berenson tells us that: ‘ clearly it is by Machia- 
v as <i Child’s hair and hands lead us to 


conclude*, Ignorance must bow to scholarship; 
but may + not conclude that the photograph is 
rather misleading? 

Some of the coloured photographs in 
M. Bazin’s work are certainly misleading; 
coloured reproductions frequently are; neverthe- 
less the general standard is high and, for its 
price, this book is a great bargain. Considering 
it simply from the point of view of the illustra- 
tions, it is a most useful work of reference, for 
it presents a complete pictorial record of the 
Impressionist paintings in the Louvre, hence of 
one of the richest collections in the world. It 
may be doubted whether M. Bazin really made 
up his mind what kind of a book he was going 
to produce until the last moment, then he would 
seem to have tacked three essays together. The 
first deals with the early struggles, the poverty 
and the disappointments of the Impressionists; 
the second with the stupendous upward move- 
ment of their prices; the third with the forma- 
tion of the collection in the Louvre. There is 
some valuable information in each section but 
the whole, in translation at all events, does not 
present a very elegant appearance. 


Noone of the Ulu. By Dennis Holman. 


Heinemann. 21s. 

At the census of 1947 the aborigines of Malaya 
were counted as 37,737 persons, of whom 29,648 
were nomadic. Ethnically, they were divided into 
Jakun (proto-Malays), Negritos, and a group 
that was primarily Caucasoid and spoke Mon- 
Khmer dialects. Of the latter the principal sub- 
groups were the Semai and the Ple-Temiar (the 
Ple-Temiar, according to the map at the end of 
the book under review, recently numbered 8,657). 
It was with the Ple-Temiar that ‘Pat’ Noone 
was principally associated. Their habitat is the 
jungle between Perak and Kelantan. 

Those who knew something of the ‘ Ulu’ 
(jungle—literally ‘head’ or upper waters of a 
river) during the pre-war Malaya will remember 
that when I. H. N. Evans was the official most 
concerned with the study of the aborigines his 
approach was ethnological; van Stein Callenfels, 
the visiting Dutch pre-historian during the early 
*thirties, regarded them as interesting mainly as 
a stage in history, while the much younger 
Noone (who was appointed to Malaya in 1931) 
viewed them through the spectacles of the new 
Cambridge school of social anthropology. This 
fact, reinforced by personal predilection, led 
him to identify himself more closely with the 
aborigines than had his predecessors—even to the 
extent of taking a young Temiar girl as his wife. 
Unfortunately, it was this gesture of confidence 
which led ultimately (November, 1943) to his 
murder by a Temiar who coveted his wife. 

‘Pat’ Noone was cut off in the jungle by the 
Japanese occupation of Malaya, and lived for 
some months with the Chinese Communist 
guerillas. His ultimate fate was a matter of con- 
jecture, although rumours were circulating after 
the Japanese surrender which were not far wide 
of the mark. Mr. Holman’s book is the sfory of 
‘Pat’ Noone’s earlier years in Malaya, compiled 
from his letters home, and the reconstruction of 
the last months of his life from several accounts, 
together with the experiences of his brother, 
Richard Noone, who joined ‘Pat’ in Malaya 
before the war and who was later employed in 
the operations designed to ‘deny’ the Sakai to 
the Communists in 1952-54. ‘Pat’ Noone’s 


observations on he habits of the Temiar are 
the most important part of the book, and it was 
a great misfortune that his notes for an extended 


study of that people were lost in a raft accident : 


hin spite of the scrappiness of Mr. Holman’s 
tetera he has compiled a book which adds to 


the popular knowledge of the jungle, and inci- 


dentally fills in a gap in the history of the 


- exilorges? as a. ‘snalespindedy pro-Temiar | 
thusiast whose private finances were often” 
depleted to meet the demands made ‘up6n him 


by this simple people for the amenities 7 


: __ before the war. Japanese ee pias co “Pat? Noone himself ; civilization. 4 “S ad: : 
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: R. SANSOM is such a good writer, 
M with so many talents and graces, so 
much wit, insight, and sensibility, 

that sometimes one has been surprised because 
his novels and stories seemed to miss that final, 
assured effect which one might expect from 
him. It is perhaps because he is, deliberately, 
so much concerned with the surfaces of things, 
of objects perhaps even more than of people, 


that he finds their solid, ordinary substance a 
distraction, so that life tends to dissolve into 


. pure atmosphere, a play of beautiful light and 
4 shade, and of feelings also, which have no more 
permanence or solidity than the blue shadow 
ai which falls for a moment on a green field before 
‘the wind sweeps it away. However much this 
may please us in painting, in literature it leaves 

-—_s us unsatisfied. 
~ How delightful therefore to feel that in’ The 
Cautious Heart there is just enough of flesh and 


be a lack;-I feel that Mr. Sansom’s publishers 
have made one of the few justified claims seen in 


4 
a 
4 


t variation on the theme of the eternal husband, 
of the third person, unwanted, rejected, a bore 
and a burden, whose presence is still necessary 
to complete. tie eternal triangle; only in this 
case he is not a husband but one of those para- 
aS sites, hangers-on, weak, shiftless and persistent, 

whom so many nice women find necessary to 
x. their existence. Mr. Sansom’s hero, a musician 


>. oe 
eee 


love; his girl equally falls in love with him, 
, and their affair advances rapidly through the 
stages of gambit (initial exploration of the field 
to conquer) and middle game (bed) which come 
a", so easily to experienced players of the game; 


ally necessary, whom Marie, the beloved, will 

-not get rid of.. 
-_. Mr. Sansom’s hero suffers all ‘the pains of 
- irrational jealousy, wounded pride, 
sensibility, which such creatures inspire in the 
hearts of devoted lovers, who see only too clearly 
the flaw in the beloved which they reflect. But 
the trouble with Mr. Sansom’s lover is that he 
--___—_ really*is committed; the fantasy of the affair has 
_. given way to the reality of love; comedy almost, 
but not quite, turns to tragedy; it is only when 


that his love really comes to fruition. 
Mr. Sansom explores this situation with so 
much wit and gaiety, and so many felicities of 
style, his story carries us through so many scenes 
observed with such a penetrating eye for the 


a 


‘ 


) - blood to supply what one has previously felt to” 


oa publishers’ blurbs this year in saying that this 
“sh is Mr. Sansom’s best novel to date. Its plot is a 


‘who plays the piano in a drinking club, falls in” 


it is the end-game (mate?) which is difficult. in: 
this case the obstacle and the complication is 
ee the hanger-on, sexually irrevelant but emotion- 


inflamed — 


he accepts that the hanger-on is indestructible 


exact and revealing detail, that The Cautious 
Heart, which is true comedy, also has a kind 


- of poetry which more than anything shows 


how original Mr. Sansom’s talent is. 

- Love also plays its part in The Rack, but here 
it is subordinated to the activities of a hero, or 
a villain, who is more important than any of 
the human characters in the book, who are-all 
victims to the same disease: tuberculosis. The 
chief character, Paul Davenant, ex-army captain, 
Cambridge undergraduate, is one of a party of 
students sent to a sanatorium at Brisset in the 
Haute Savoie by an international students’ 
organization, and there for two and a half years 
he endures all the horrors and ravages of the 
disease and the equal horrors and ravages which 
are used against it. In the course of his cure, 
which at the end is incomplete, he falls in love 


with another patient, and the progress of their — 


love is described with the same clinical exactitude 
as that of the disease from which they both 


suffer; Mr. Ellis is as successful in describing * 


the one as the other. 

It is inevitable that one should compare The 
Rack, with its picture of the self-enclosed 
neurotic world of the sanatorium, with The 
Magic Mountain. One can only say that Mr. 


Ellis, whose_first novel this is, need not fear the © 


comparison. In one respect, at least, one may 
even feel that The Rack is superior; for Mr. Ellis 
faces the same kind of facts, not with Thomas 
Mann’s gift of irony, that is to say, of dis- 
sembling, but with a kind of English empiricism 
which comes nearer the heart of the matter. 
Indeed, one of Mr. Ellis’s most remarkable gifts 
is his capacity for accepting that things are as 
they are, however horrible, and that their con- 
sequences will be what they will be; when ~ 
applied to the terrible struggle of a human being © 
against disease this attitude succeeds in interest- 
ing us more than those other, metaphysica! 


_ dramas with which Mann was concerned. 
* So many bad and vulgar books have been 
published in recent years in which popular in-— 


terest in medicine has been mercilessly exploited 
that one almost hesitates to recommend one in 
which the same facts are treated with the 
sobriety, the self-restraint, the sympathy, and the 
knowledge which only a very good writer can 
command. Mr. Ellis, in his first book, has shown 
that he is a very good writer indeed, and one 


hopes that The Rack will have the wide success 


that it deserves. 

Pillar of Cloud is a modest and unpretentious 
novel which will delight everyone (and to judge 
by television and the cinema they ‘must be 


millions) for whom the opening of the American. 
-West is still the one true epic of modern history.. 


ne is the story obs a small party of pioneers who 


ie: : “The Blush. By Elizabeth Taylor. Peter Davies. 15s. 


in 1858 set out from Kansas, under a profes-— 
sional guide, to find a new direct trail to the 
West, and of the trials and tribulations, of the 
mind as well as the body, which they meet with 
on their way. Mr. Burgess has a- historical 
sense, as well as a realistic understanding of — 
character, which give Pillar of Cloud a distinc-— 
tion not often met with in romances of the 
West. His picture of a small town in ‘bleeding _ 
Kansas’ in the years before the Civil War is 
an admirable one; equally good is his account 
of the kind of ‘motives which drove men to the ~ 
Western Territories in order to escape the con-~ 
flict which was to. break out between the States. 
The way in which those motives work out in 
their long and painful trek across virgin country 
makes a story which is exciting in the most 
childish sense of the word and has undertones — 
which will appeal to all who are interested in 
the history of the Frontier in American history, 

_ Mr. Cotterell also has a new country to de- 
"scribe, even newer than the West in 1860, for 
somehow the Australia of today seems to have 
escaped from any kind-of maturity which history 
can confer. His story of an Englishman who 
has failed at home and sets out for Australia 
to find what fortune may be left to him is not | 
in itself very interesting; what does give Tea at 
Shadow Creek considerable value i is its fascinat- 
ing description of a way of life to which one 
feels one can hardly give the name of civiliza- 
tion, except in Spengler’s most pejorative sense; 
yet which also has the strange wild air of free- 
dom which blows wherever Australian is spoken 
and Waltzing Matilda is sung. — 

The Blush is a collection of hae stories by 
Elizabeth Taylor in which one may find, ex- 
hibited on a smaller scale, the same gifts which 
gave one so much pleasure in her novels, and 
in. particular the gift of finding poetry and 
feeling in the most unpromising conditions. One — 
sometimes wonders how Mrs, Taylor manages 
to combine so sensitive an understanding of her 
characters with so merciless an eye both for 
- their weaknesses and for the banality, sometimes 
“the sheer horror, of the circumstances in which 
most of them spent their lives. ‘Summer 
Schools’ ; in this volume, describes two spinster 


school mistresses, who usually live together, on 


their separate holidays; ‘it is at once pathetic, 
amusing, and horrifying, and it is the com- 
bination of these three qualities which gives Mas. 
Taylor’s stories their distinctive flavour: ai 
But is it true, as Mrs. Taylor, like so many 
women writers, seas to persuade us, that women — 
always have the worst, and men always the 
best, of ‘things? It docks so different eee se) 
other side. °- 
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‘“Help—let me out!” 


Many motorists may have wondered, seeing the rather technical look of 


some petrol advertisements, just what it’s all about. Perhaps, blinded by 


science, they may even wonder whether there is very much in it after all ! 
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This is a pity, for big things have been 
happening to petrol. It is better — and 
different. A first-class high-octane petrol 
such as Super Shell can be produced 
only by the most advanced refinery 
processes which lead to better 

fuels at economic cost. 


But refining is only half the story. 
Additives play an increasing part in 
giving motorists the higher performance 
they need. You may remember 

the first important additive — tetraethyl 
lead — which in 1922 sensationally 
reduced petrol “knock”. Today, 

a premium petrol may contain as 
many as ten additives, most of which 
never reach the headlines, but each 
with a special function. 


The latest, and most important since 
tetraethyl lead, is I.C.A. - the Ignition 
Control Additive based on tricresyl 
phosphate — which was developed by 
Shell Research to overcome serious 
problems of power loss and rough - 
running due to engine deposits. These 
deposits upset the smooth rhythm 
of ignition and are particularly 
troublesome in today’s high-com- 
pression engines. I.C.A. has 
proved the answer. It was 
a triumph of fundamental research, far 
removed from an advertising “stunt”. 
It is vital in modern cars, and it is 
exclusive to Shell. 


Super Shell with I.C.A. gives you 
modern petrol at its powerful best, 
with the added pleasure of a really 
smooth engine. It is a striking example 
of how Shell, through the quality 

of its products, is contributing 

to better and more economical 
motoring everywhere. 
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Television Broadcasting 


: DOCUMENTARY 
a , From the City and the World 
: o A QUARTER OF A MILLION people saw Pope 


_ John XXIII crowned from St. Peter’s Square ~ 
on November 4. Millions more saw the corona- 
_tion and the whole of the long service of 
4 preparation inside the Basilica, on television, 
through the Eurovision link. A shortened tele-_ 
_--—-—_ film was shown by the B.B.C. the same evening. 
< I was able to see-the second half of the original’ 
_ transmission. The clarity was amazing. There 


% 
a were some superb compositions in sound and 
_-  »= vision: the noble music of Palestrina; the huge ~ 
a elaborate altar; the rich costumes; the sea of 
a worshippers in the Basilica, which is so vast that all their lives; men in their late fifties did not 
a the processions seemed to be taking place out of expect to find any other work at all; even 


doors. When you see it empty save for a few 
tourists, St. Peter’s is too big to make sense; 
, only as the setting for a liturgy like this does it 


younger men thought their chance of work out- 
side cotton was slight. George Scott’s inquiries - 
showed that Reddish’s problem is also, though — 


‘ Panorama ’ on November 3: two scenes from 

a film about Covent Garden: left, opera goers 

interviewed by Francis ‘Williams; above, a 

Covent Garden porter giving his opinion of the 
; Opera House 


i e = - 


- not always so drastically, the rest of Lanca- 
shire’s: some sort of protection—a quota agree- 
ment restricting imports from places like Hong 
Kong, where cheap refugee labour is available 


come into its own and you see the point of it. 
be But we did more than join the congregation. 
_- We joined the celebrants. We saw close-ups of 
_-—-—s- the Cardinals receiving the Pope’s kiss of peace; 
- every detail of the preparation of the Mass; the 


bring about. But the Government can and 


as - Pope holding up the Chalice: a privileged near- 

ness which really did make television seem a _ should arrange other jobs for those whom world 
ea miracle. The expressions on the faces, the in- economics have cast adrift; and employers can 
¥ ____ stinctive touches of humanity, made the whole and should compensate the men they turn away. 
Be: __~ liturgy warm and real, not cold and abstract: The Reddish mill-owner said compensations 
one felt love as well as. faith was present: The were to be made, but he was cagey about details 
oe final slow procession through the Basilica was and the figures he did give (£40 to £100) seemed 
a most magnificent spectacle: the papal chair little enough for a lifetime’s service and would 


not keep a man long these days. 
Financial troubles are also threatening Covent 
' P 


flanked by two tall plumed banners; the music 
_ of a brass band; the applauding crowds on either | 
side; All these made the Pope’s 
progress to the balcony a secular f 
_as well as a religious triumph, as | 
if the Latin liturgy had been joined 
by the vernacular spirit of Italian 
‘ carnival, a combination which 
reached its climax in the brief and 
: simple crowning, the cheers from 
the vast crowd below, the final 


J 

=e benediction. 

a ‘ Panorama ’, back on ae at 

ie. last, provided the best of the week’s © : ; ‘ 

“me mundane viewing. We began with ~ aes oe Vicky a Ne Fe 

ae a moving investigation into “ Press ference’ on No- © 
ae Ov INS 8 the vember -5; cleft: to right, #27 


plight of the Lancashire cotton 
_ town of Reddish, whose two mills, 
‘the only work the town has, are 
closing. Said had ered there 


Mr. Harold Macmillan, Mr} 
Hugh Gaitskell, and Lady — 
Violet Bonham Carter i 


Chiden: 


é : “he’s coming on’ 
—seems desirable, but it may not be easy to — 


The coronation of Baas ‘ as XXIII on Mosenbes 
4: the papal blessing from the balcony of St. Peter’ 85 
left, relatives of the Pope watching the ceremony 


enough; it needs £500,000. The difference does 


John Cura 
tis annual subsidy of £350,000 -is not 


not sound much in relation to the total national - 


housekeeping bill—I suppose it would keep the 
big-bomb boys going for a few. minutes—but 


the experience of our museums and galleries 


suggests that the Government may be too mean 
to pay the relatively small sum needed to keep 
this cultural institution going. The alternative 


- is to raise the price of admission—or close 
down? Francis Williams, full of forthright argy- 
~ bargy and unperturbed by the rude answer 


which turneth away interviewers, talked to 


people outside the Opera House: most of them | 
said they were paying as much as they could 


afford as it _was, and expressed disgust at the 
Government’s inaction. Mr. Williams also got 


_ some appropriately Shavian- comments from 
porters in Covent Garden market. Most of them > 


thought it would be a pity if the old place went, 


though a few alternative suggestions were put 


forward: make it a car-park; put on- boxing; 


bring back Marie Lloyd; or give more leading 
roles to Mr. Harry Secombe. 

I liked Vicky’ s remarks in last week’s ‘ Press 
Conference’ about the way politicians grow 


‘more and more to resemble the cartoonists’ 
‘version of themselves. A politician who needs 


labelling in a cartoon has failed as much as the 


‘ cartoonist; a politician who can’t be drawn at 


all has not even arrived. Vicky ran- happily 


through his gallery for us: of X, ‘ we make him > 


smaller, of course, for political reasons’; of Y, 
Himself a socialist and 
humanist, Vicky spoke of the cartoon as a 


‘passionate individual statement of conviction, 
not a pre-discussed composite effort by a com- 


mittee. I did not know any cartoons were pro- 


duced like that, but apparently the ones in 


Punch are, or so I gathered from. Bernard 
Hollowood; but I may have misunderstood, as 


his only positive contribution to the proceed- S 


ings was the word ‘ piffle ’. 


Having discovered show-jumping ont tele: J 


vision, E have now discovered another of these 


plishment, and ballét: ice-skating. 
The girls, all amateurs, who com- 


national Richmond Trophy, were 
extraordinarily easy on the eye, 
and provided half an hour of very 
attractive entertainment, — 

K Ww. GRANSDEN | 


DRAMA =~): 
The Forest Lovers — 
To ACCOMMODATE SHAKESPEARE’S 


expansive world to- a television 
screen is a major operation often’ 


- successfully performed in the past 
id by the pe ink Es Madara 


graceful mixtures of sport, accom- — 


peted last week for the inter- 
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Nights Dream’, on Sunday, 
offered its own additional chal- 
Tenge. "To make fairies tolerable 

pany is a feat which has 
battled many authors; Shakespeare 
| wed his genius by creating elves 

d imps at which not even the 

- strictest realist need wince. But 

how to get them on the stage and 

keep them from being too sweetly 

_*fey’ or fussily ‘arty’ is another 
matter. 

Rudolph Cartier’s production 

prudently observed tradition. He 
kept Mendelssohn’s familiar score; 
he allowed his sprites to be 

_ spritely; he did not interpose novel 
ideas between us and the text. 
The result may have been dis- 
appoimting to those well ac- 
quainted with all the change of 
fashion in Shakespearean. produc- 
tion and eager for the new-fangled 
experiment. But the television pro- 
ducer must put that small public 
of connoisseurs out of mind. His business is to 
remember the millions to whom Shakespeare, 
while being a mighty name, may also be a 
mystifying or a frightening presence. The pro- 
ducer must in his early minutes make it plain 
to the great host of viewers waiting in a let’s- 
try-it-and-see mood that here is a story which 
they can comprehend, told in a language mostly 
comprehensible. ; 

Having first ‘ planted’ his dancers to indicate 
a light-foot and fantastic world, Mr. Cartier 
soon had his mortals expounding in a simple 
way their story of a royal wedding, of true 
love thwarted, of magical intervention, and of 
clowning by the ‘hempen homespuns’. The 
speaking of the lines was kept on an easy con- 
versational level and the performance was 
modestly natural. 

Thus riobody could complain that he was 
being confronted with a pompous educational 
‘feature or a cultural ritual solemnly intoned. 
The quality of the poetry suffered at times, but 
the play was there, the magic was sufficiently 
at work, and the clowns embarked on their 
mummery with the aid of excellent casting. 
Led by Paul Rogers as Bottom and Miles 
Malleson as Quince, they did not over-press 
the fun. This Bottom was a quiet, natural 
recruit for acting who matched his innocence 
with his enthusiasm; he was thus more genu- 
inely amusing than the players who seize 
the role in order to be as exhibitionist in a 
professional way as was Bottom in _ his 
amateurish zeal. 

Christine Finn and Vivienne Drummond did 
excellently as the ladies at large in the forest, but 
they had more opportunities than the two men, 
whose parts are always unrewarding. Among 
the immortals there was John Justin’s Oberon, 
with a too constant smile, a flashing Titania 

tasha Parry) and a nimble Puck (Gillian 

), well able to mix the poetry of motion 

with that of the moonlit and melodious text. 

The problem of making elves endurable was 
solved. 

Since I have lived in a London square with 

a locked garden and its various problems of 

admission and administration, I started predis- 


5) did not disappoint my expecta- 
far from it. Here was the garden com- 
written and played to the life. Maurice 
© was a convincing chairman, full of 
ee capable of exasperation. David 

nam was treasurer, Perhaps a trifle too 
led, and muddled to be quite credible, but 

thly amusing. Peter Copley was crisp and 


THE LISTENER 


dines? 


Natasha Parry as Titania and Paul Rogers as Bottom in a scene from ‘A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream’ on November 9 


indignant as the architect with means and a 
mind of his own. Peggy Thorpe-Bates and 
Edith Sharpe were housewives, with minds but 
less means of their own, folk to whom a rise in 
subscription would be a loss in the larder. It 
was an admirable cast. 

The problem of the board was the seemingly 
anarchic conduct of the Hungarian refugee who 
had been taken on and housed as gardener. 
Played with a nice solemnity by George Tarjan, 
the fellow might, -.one thought, be an obstinate 
nuisance; but he had an owl’s wisdom as well 
as-an owlish look-and he could turn a board 
room. table on its occupants: and leave them 
subject to the man they would have sacked. 
His triumph was, one felt, almost too complete 
for plausibility. But it rounded off a neat piece 
of comedy ably produced by the author. 
Furthermore the subject was both fresh and 
actual. Members of similar boards and com- 
Mittees must have relished this journey up 
the garden on the banks of Islington hill, 
very like Lloyds bank, if you happen to know 
that area. 

On the same evening Emlyn Williams had got 
back into the skin of Charles Dickens in 
“Riverside One’, and his telling of a brief 
horror story had a vivid authenticity that kept 
one properly a-tingle. Francis Essex produces 
this fortnightly feature 
with a stylish finish; 
the musicians, singers, 
and dancers have their 
own high accomplish- 
ments enhanced by his 
grouping and lighting. 

same can be said of 

“Better Late’ (Novem- 
ber 4), a somewhat 
similar programme of 
assorted high - quality 
revue. which is very 
adroitly handled by 
Michael Mills. _~ Eric 
Robinson conducted two 
separate orchestras on 
the two evenings. Does 
this most popular maes- 
tro ever have a rest? 
His public would not 


like it if he did. I 
Suggested last week 
that ‘Better Late’ 


would be better later. 
I was right, and it may 
still be a case of ‘ Best 
Latest ’. 

Ivor BROWN 
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DRAMA 
Arabia and Candy Floss 


By PERFORMING ‘ SHEHERAZADE’, 
by M. Jules Supervielle, the 
Drama Department filled yet one 
more gap in our knowledge of 
contemporary Continental theatre. 
Good words make good listening, 
whether they are written for 
theatre or radio, and I can only 
lament that London experimental 
theatres and avant-garde reper- 
tories in the provinces do not 
share the department’s catholic 
enthusiasm for plays like this. M. 
Supervielle is a fine poet and he 
emerges in ‘Sheherazade’ as a 
fine dramatist too. His version of 
the story of the princess who told 
the tales of the Arabian nights 
contains a timely homily on 
tyranny and a study of duality in 
personality. It has moments of deliberate panto- 
mime and moments of high tragedy. It is the 
steadfast courage of Sheherazade, played as she 
had to be by Miss June Tobin, which sows the 
seeds of the destruction of Shariar, the Sultan. 
His tyranny, brought on by his cuckolding, is 
shown to be the correct opposite to the lack of 
self-confidence displayed by. his ugly brother, 
Shazenian, who has also been cuckolded. Shariar 
and Shazenian could well make one character 
and there is a hint that Sheherazade’s personality 
and that of her more aimless sister, Dinazarde, 
are complementary too. M. Supervielle shows 
that the -only satisfactory punishment for 
tyranny is humiliation, and there is a powerful 
last scene in which the Sultan abdicates and 
his brother succeeds: 

To run so quickly to the end of the play 
suggests that there was nothing of note on the 
way. There were in fact many beautiful moments 
and I count the speech which Sheherazade makes 
to her hands on a level in pathos with that of 
the Duchess of Malfi’s farewell. She has been 
told that the Sultan has ordered her hands to 
be cut off and she says: 

‘ My little slaves of every day, 

So warm, so threatened and so dear, 

They want to take you far away, 

Far from the wrists whose skill you wear, ~ 
Far from my living shell, alone’. 


“The Board of Management’, written and produced on November 5 by 
Tangye Lean, with (left to right) George Tarjan as Négradi, David Markham 
as the treasurer, and Peter Copley as Mr. Baldock-Evans 
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y represent her truth and because she is, after 
l, in Baghdad where the flying horse can save 
sr. The mark of good poetry is, however, very 
ear heré, and Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones has, with — 
i exception of the word ‘ libertinage ’, which 


t service. Mr. R. D. Smith, who prod.ced, 
ied out alterations for broadcasting with 
sense and economy. 

- ©The Whelks and the Chromium’, by Mr. 


had faults simply because writing for the 
‘medium is still an experimental business. In 
this teenage love story of a girl and a bandsman 
there was some accurate documentary observa- 
tion of a day by the seaside at ‘ Southpool’. If 
_ Mr. Sandford had kept himself out of the story 
j ‘as successfully as Mr. Bill Naughton did in his 
memorable ‘June Evening, 1921’, the hidden 
; ‘microphone, which caught the sad excitement of 
the barkers, the ‘ pop’ songs and the candy-floss 
eaters of Southpool, might have given us a 
_ broadcasting classic. But the love story was 
forced into being symbolic, and the extremely 
accurate dialogue was marred by Mr. Sandford’s 
 poeticized thoughts which would have made 
his well-realized teenagers retch. Mr. Francis 
Dillon had schooled his cast well, and it was 
only the purple patches in the writing which 
_ threw doubts on their authenticity, If Mr. Sand- 
_ford thinks of covering this territory again (and 
I hope he will) he must choose between a story 
in dramatic form and a documentary, with or 
without patronization. 
Alternatives, but not exactly the same ones, 
confront Mr. Francis Webb who wrote ‘ Elec- 
tric’, a verse sequence which attempted epic 
‘praise of the inventor of electric shock treatment. 
The Patient (Mr. Lane Meddick) was made 
to grovel like one of Pavlov’s dogs at the feet 
of Professor Cerletti, who could surely not have 
been the absolute saint that Mr. Webb made 
him: The subjective adulation for ‘E.S.T.’ in 
vintage Third Programme verse struck me as 
distasteful. If Mr. Webb had summoned more 


rhetoric I might have liked his brave attempt 


"better while still disagreeing with his point of 
view. As the work stood, there was a stumbling 
© che documentary presentation and a direct 
_ Verse sequence, If Mr. Webb follows this path 
ae “he should turn to the declamatory style 
of Mr, Hugh MacDiarmid or plump for docu- 
mentary prose. - 

_ Those who may have wondered what goes 
_in the studios before the red light comes on 
given an amusing picture of off-mike life 
n Mr. Robert Kemp’s comedy, ‘ Young Mother 
tubbard ’. The play was about a television serial 
turing the Doult family. A tyrannical teetotal 
tore invaded the private lives of her actors 

was eventually convinced that the black 
p inher serial was the only one that the 
r The play was well produced by 
.. Archie ‘Campbell but, like the serials it 


IAN Repcrx 


Tiere, - a the end, too many 
ast week’s debate by ‘the Fifty-one 
on the future of sound radio, broadcast 
1 ‘Home Service on Wednesday, began as 
mmething between a valedictory funeral oration 

i a wake. Tom Driberg, leading the discus- 


, incidental—the 


Sine 


e de eS ane of course lose her hands because a 


k in English throats, done M. Supervielle a. 


Jeremy Sandford, was one of those pieces which” 


T ee noes fa ound radio, 4 


“HE LISTENER 


—void which television was unable to cover. 
Once dropped, this stone provoked the in- 
- evitable ripples of disagreement, and the ensuing 
discussion was lively enough—none the worse 
perhaps for being somewhat random: and un- 
directed, since this was not a debate on a 
straight issue, but a speculative free-for-all. Out 
of this it emerged, for instance, that there are 
_ many children in the country who have never 


" even listened to sound radio. It emerged equally. 
_ clearly—to my mind—that Mr. Driberg, as a 


journalistic authority on both media, and one 
with a more than adequate news-sense, devoted 


all his time to the medium in the news, and 


had only a hazy recollection of the one whose 
possibilities and future were under review. 

Inevitably attention switched for a while to 
criticism of what viewers viewed. One speaker 
was inclined, when watching television, * to 
think that it is manipulating me’, whereas he 
could listen with independence of judgment. A 
lady complained that she could not knit while 
she watched; someone else, that the television 
screen has so distorting an effect—it makes a 
bald head look much balder. Then several voices 
concentrated, unflatteringly, on the quality and 
limitations of what is seen: the Goons, for 
example, are too intelligent—they would be ‘no 
good for television’. At this point the bias 
tilted, and a chorus of praise for sound-pro- 
grammes—from ‘ Under Milk Wood’ onwards 
—set in. The body was alive, after all. And the 
discussion ended in something of a spree, with a 
kiss for Cinderella all round. 

Among the complaints that came up was one 
—reasonable enough, it seemed to me—against 
the concentration of all the programmes devoted 
to individual pursuits, from languages and 
gardening to golf and chess, in Network Three. 
Audiences for a number of these have dropped 
considerably since they were transferred from 
their old places in the Light Programme. This 
might be blamed on mass inertia, as applied to 


_knob-twisting. But it is reasonable to suppose 


“that the unspoken motto, ‘ Network Three time 
1s homework-time’, has an unattractive ring to 
most ears. Another complaint, that broadcasting 
is too metropolitan, including ‘that Cockney 
institution, the Brains Trust’, might have been 
more welcome if it hadn’t been used to bolster 
‘up an aged plea for more local stations—on the 
‘model of local radio in the United States. No 
one here thought of mentioning comparative 
sizes. After all, the vast American radio net- 
‘works must leave gaps which only local radio 
stations can fill, and these, in’ most cases, cater 
for an area at least half the size of England. 
Apart. from the debate on her future, this 
has been rather an ashen week for Cinderella. I 
would put in a complaint—corollary to some of 
those offered by the Fifty-one Society—against 
the prevalence of experts, not in the Third but 
-in other programmes. If you. want to know 
-more about Cretan scripts, or the relation of 
African to American Negro music—there was 
an excellent talk on this, in the Third (Satur- 
.day)—then the expert is your only choice. But 
_in. many of the programmes devoted to comment 


*-on- the news, we are left with a solitary expert 


ting information we know already. Only 
‘when opposing experts meet—and dispute—do 
We get real sparks of information. “ Radio Link’, 
week, was a sad example of what can 
: when half a dozen representatives of 
ps t countries are called on to give their 
‘Views on an international issue: in this case 
nuclear armaments. After forty-five minutes we 
‘were no further forward—or a millimetre or 
‘© at most. 
__ Finally, no one in the Fifty-one Society men- 
_ the quiet—and vital—revolution in the 
| of sound programme effected by the 
ent of tape. Gone, or ought to be, are the 
s when Tom, Dick, and Harry could be 


heard hushed and frozen in the studio or hem- 
ming into the outdoor microphone. The tape- 
recorder is a genuine eavesdropper: and it con- 
trives to strip off the self-conscious Cellophane 
and give us the unprompted and dramatic life. 
True, programmes in the old style linger, 
enough to show how startling is the difference 
between the ‘ say-your-piece’ method and the 
new one as applied, for instance, in the pro- 
grammes on Hoxton, and the Talking Streets, 
last week. 
Davip Pau 


MUSIC 
Extraordinary ! 


THE NEW PRODUCTION of Mussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunov at Covent Garden was extraordinary, 
in both the precise and the more colloquial senses 
of the adjective. Because Boris Christoff sings 
the title-part in Russian, the rest of the company 
were set to learn the Russian text, which one 
qualified to judge tells me most of them sanz 
with remarkable accuracy. Whether it was really 
worth while to present the opera in a language 
strange to all but two of the singers and to 
almost everyone in the audience is another 
matter. 

Boris is a great part for a great actor-singer, a 
part as tempting and as difficult as Macbeth. It 
demands, above all, a dominating personality in 
the actor and a voice rich in gradations of 
colour. Those were the qualities that marked 
Chaliapine’s assumption of the role. Before he 
opened his mouth, the audience was aware of a 
forceful personality on the stage, and his voice 
reflected the changing moods of regal authority 
and human tenderness, anger and the extremes 
of guilty fear, Christoff has been much talked of 
as Chaliapine’s successor, almost as if he were 
his equal. It is true that in his last years Chalia- 
Pine became undisciplined as an actor, fell into 
mannerisms and resorted to what is known in 
the profession as ‘ham’. Christoff served up 
lashings of that commodity, working immensely 
hard, but never managing to conceal the fact, 
so that I found his performance singularly un- 
moving. Nor has his voice the richness of 
quality nor the variety of colour to project the 
complex character of the Tsar over the air. 

There were some excellent performances in 
the subsidiary roles, among which I note Geraint 
Evans’ authoritative Secretary of the Council, 
John Lanigan’s clever presentation of Shuisky’s 
guile and hypocrisy (a dangerous serpent this!), 
Joseph Rouleau’s beautiful serenity as the monk- 
ish chronicler, and David Kelly’s immense gusto 
as Varlaam’ well contrasted with the diminutive 
whine of his companion, David Tree. And there 
was a deeply moving performance, as it cannot 
fail to be when it is well sung, of the Simpleton 
by Duncan Robertson. On the debit side was the 
singer imported to undertake the role of the 
Pretender Dimitri. 

The chorus, which represents Boris’s antagon- 
ist in the dramatic conflict, sang well, especially 
in the Prologue and the scene outside the Cathe- 
dral of St. Basil. In the final ‘ revolutionary ’ 
scene they seemed inhibited either by the lan- 
guage or, perhaps, by the fact that the action of 
this scene was extremely confused, as though 
the producer had at that late hour become ex- 
hausted and lost control of the stage. I wager 
that no one ignorant of the opera could have 
divined what this scene was all about, which 
culminated in the entry on_a sorry nag of the 
Pretender wearing the full dress uniform of a 
sapeur-pom pier. 

This brings me to the question of the version 
used. In. the first place, it was Mussorgsky’s 
original orchestration that was played, This, I 
suggest, requires a starker treatment than 
Rafael Kubelik allowed. He appeared to be 
trying to make it sound beautiful, softening its 


eres 
he. = ‘ 
~ angularities and» its feesiont cruditiat 
result was merely to make it sound ineffec' 
 Mussorgsky’s scoring did not aim at eupho: 


grammatical. 
dramatic strength and truthfulness, which is” 
falsified by, for instance, turning the scratching 
Aistory- : 


for its own sake and his harmony is often un-— 
But it has an_ extraordinary 


quaver-accompaniment of - Pimen’s 
‘making into a soft, flowing ripple ala * 
weben’, 


Wald, 


- Any performance of Boris is bound to be 
selective. On this occasion we were given more — 

- than usual, sometimes more than Mussorgsky » 
intended, sometimes less. We had the ee 


r 


HEN Holst’s. daughter and I 
were students at the Royal College 
of Music in the early twenties of 
this century, Holst was at the centre 
point of his public success. This success had 
‘been occasioned by the appearance in 1919 of 
The Planets (without ‘ Venus’ and ‘ Neptune’) 
and The Hymn of Jesus; both works were pub- 
licly performed in London by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. With the young Boult (who 
conducted the first performance of The Planets) 
actively interested in the new English music of 


_ the time; with Harty at Manchester and Godfrey 
at Bournemouth; and later with Sargent of the 


Sargent-Courtauld concerts (a wonderful ‘series, 


as I can well remember), our national musical life 
- was more exciting for young musicians, like 


Holst’s daughter and myself, than it is for young 


_. musicians (and older ones) now. The Royal Col- 
_ lege of Music under Allen was also enormously — 

alive. We sang performances of The Hymn of 
_ Fesus and the Ode to Death very few years after 
' their first public performances. There being no 


established opera house then, we gave the first 


public performances of Vaughan Williams’s 
Hugh the Drover. Allen had confidence in the ~ 
_ big English figures coming to the fulfilment of | 
_ their powers, Holst and (senior to him by two 
years) Vaughan Williams; a confidence they — 


deserved. Allen was a big enough man to enbody 


= his confidence i in action. = 


“Holst “ee His Students ~~ we 


As for the students themselves, we found 


- Holst’s living relations with us extraordinarily 
engaging. I can remember, for instance, how 


Malcolm Sargent had allowed some of his con- 
ducting class students to: perform in the R.C.M. 
Hall Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite for string orchestra, 
one student to a movement. Holst was present, 


and after the concert he sought each of us out 


who had conducted, in order to thank us. I can 
remember the great frankness and sincerity of 


his eyes. That momentary meeting is associated ~ 


in my mind with an occasion later when, in the 


Concert Hall at Broadcasting House (after he 
had performed on the piano in one of his own 
works), my eyes crossed for a moment with 


Bartok’s. (I never met Bartok personally as I 


/ met Holst.) There was the same intensity of. 


outward vision, as though eye looked into eye 
‘quite immediate and unclouded; yet there was 


_ the same second sense of an inward vision 
‘ springing from some. pristine and untouchable 


imaginative life. 

For all that Holst worked himself to death 
(perhaps literally) in his dealings with hundreds 
of students at the Royal College, at St. Paul’s 


. School, at Morley College and wherever, in his 


Sunday one imagines, 


Polish scenes, in which Rangoni was presented 
as a rather jolly type, a popular preacher on 
and not the sinister 
éminence grise Otakar Kraus could surely have 
made him. We could willingly have forgone 
some of this for the sake of the singing games. 


Then we had both the St. Basil scene of the 


aR So Holst: Figure of: our ‘Time | ae iz 
ey it By MICHAEL TIPPETT BREE: 
; The Hymn of Jesus will be broadcast at 9.15 p.m. on n Saturday, November 22 (Third) 


Reaipasitian be was ete Bartok, SES a 


-solitary. No one, I am sure, had more sense of 
the need for the living relations of new music 


to its means of expression and to its public, yet 


when he said that he was compelled to compose 
in the way he did, always leaving one vision, one 
style for yet another, he was absolutely ‘accurate 
and without pose, ~ 


Part of Our Musical Annee 


The Planets and The Hymn of Fesus are 


already part of our musical history; in a way 
that another fine work of Holst’s, Egdon Heath, 
is not. This point is worth examining a little. 


I think the matter, or issue, is already present in 


The Planets, It is a very long time since I heard 


The Planets in its entirety, so, for the pur- 
‘poses of this article, I listened to it a few 


days ago on the admirable disc which Sir 
Adrian Boult made for the British Council. I 
‘was struck as ever by the grandeur of the work’s 
conception. Whatever seminal power the ideas 


of astrology had for Holst personally, the resul-., 
’ tant work, which we know as The Planets, is 


received by us, his public, as a work of musical 


art unconditioned as to its understanding and, 


enjoyment by any ignorance of or hostility to 
astrology we may profess. The grandeur of the 
artistic Conception is quite objective and real. 

The music to this grand design is a suite of 
varied movements in a somewhat impressionistic 
style. (The impressionism, to my ear, is less 
French than Russian.) Within this suite of move- 
ments we can distinguish already now, 1958, 
between some of the accidents of dress “and 
period | and some of -the originalities. For 
instance, ‘ Mars’; with its simplicity of form, 
splendidly direct but novel rhythm, and grave 
and portentous slower movement of heavy 


brass, has been in no way dated, but on the 


contrary been reinforced by the two world wars 
that succeeded its composition, But ‘ Venus, 


the Bringer of Peace’, has not this compelling. - 
power. For his musical image Holst drew here. 


upon the all-pervading Housmanism of the time. 
The music associates itself with Butterworth’s 
A Shropshire Lad, and with the usual music 
to settings of Georgian lyric pastoral Poetry in 


general, 


This general, but specifically English musical 


image reaches its apogee in Vaughan Williams’s ° 
Pastoral Symphony, produced by Sir Adrian 


Boult at a Royal, Philharmonic concert three 


years after The Planets. Within its limits and 


well handled this musical image is capable of 
considerable beauty; but as the dress for Holst’s 
vision of peace, in ‘ Venus’, it cannot match up 


_to the breadth and immediacy of ‘ Mars’, Just 
why this is so leads to interesting speculation 


ie the: Sea tor the, nurse endl the Tsar’s © 
: dren, thus omitting the singing games which eth 
_ give point to the nurse’s terror at Boris’s sudden 
entrance while they are all romping, Then the - 
second version, though without the parrot epi- t 
sode, followed so that we might (rightly) have © 
the chiming-clock. We had the whole of the - 


‘were best. The -confrontation of the Tsar th 


~ leads naturally to Boris’s tragic end. Byt Marx- 
' ism will have it that the ‘ people’ are the heroes 
of the opera and must have the last say. 


“Saturn ’.) By ‘ protean’, 


of all'the works: a true figure of our time. 


~ of Ballet Under Six Reigns, by Ivor Guest Oe 
_ Master, translated by Helen Whittaker and edited 


_ photographs are supported by articles from various 
Frederick Ashton on ‘ Being — a 
Choreographer ’, Arnold Haskell on ‘The | 


ith the boys from 1 
-by depriving it of this mome 
Hearing the two scenes together, I 
‘to think that here Mussorgsky’s fir: 


the idiot, who gives voice to his awn cons 
is one of the finest- strokes: in the drama ond 
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as to the selatiansiee? fewer sp power. eek 
musical images and the time or period of ‘their — 


- appearance: a speculation beyond the DERGES s 


of this article. 
I think the work with which one shut com- | 


. a 
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_pare The Planets is the suite of music eri 
Stravinsky’s The Firebird. There is the same 


paradox between the pictorial nature of the tech- 
niques, and the deeply held beliefs of both 


composers in the non-representational nature of — 


music as such. There is the same rootedness in 
national and European traditions, and the same 
sense of an original and exploring mind, ‘The 


' 


impressionist technique ‘demands a continual in- © 


vention of ever fresh passages of music, , blocks 
of new sound: blocks often built up on repeti-_ 


tive rhythms or motives. Stravinsky fails to find — 


these new sounds less often than Holst. But 


when in The Planets we come to‘ Saturn, the — 


“Bringer of Old Age’, 
‘was destined to be a protean character; again like 


Stravinsky. ‘ Saturn’ looks musically forward in 


Holst’s development, as ‘ Venus’ looks musically 
back. (Egdon Heath, I feel, was to be born of 
I mean the compul- 
sion to change from and ‘be enriched by experi- 
ence, and to discover new content and new style. 
I believe this to be a general characteristic of 


we know now that Holst > 


A 


many great artists of the time. If Holst had 


lived to a great age I think he would have been 


such a figure; if he had lived, that i is, as long. as 3 


Picasso. 


Tt is not, then, by examining the merits or 


demerits of particular pieces that we can come 
-at the proper evaluation of Holst, but by con- 


sideration of the development in the whole opus; 


from the Verdi-like eight-part Ave Maria for — 


women’s voices of 1900, to the Six Canons for 
Equal Voices of two years before his death, And, 
although I have spoken chiefly about The 
Planets, it is not Holst stationary in one work 
whom I praise, but Holst moving along the line 
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published. From Burke comes a biography of 


Svetlana Beriosova, by A. H. Franks (25s. Sy and F 


“4 
¥ 


Davis at _ 


from Black two books: Adeline Genée: A Lifetime — 


and the memoirs of Marius Petipa, Russian Ballet 


by Lillian Moore (21s.). Mike Davis, the photog- 
rapher, has assembled a collection of his pictures of | 
pallet personalities and dancers in Mike 
the Royal Ballet (Oldbourne Press, 25s.). The 


hands, such as 
Ballet School ’, and Margaret Dale on ‘B.B.¢ 


Television and the Royal Ballet ’, Paw, Ninetie de 
Valois contributes a foreword... “ae 


on number. of new books on ballet have just been 
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Planets 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BBC WOMEN’S CHORUS 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
LP 33%r.p.m. Record ALP 1600 - 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1. 


SOCIETY FOR HELLENIC TRAVEL 1959 


SPRING CRUISE 


in the ss Agamemnon 


No. 7 to the EAST & WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
4th-20th April 
visiting VENICE, RAVENNA, ATHENS, MYCENAE, EPI- 
DAURUS, EPHESUS, CRETE (Gournia, Knossos, Phaestos and 
Ayia Triada), MISTRA, SYRACUSE, PALERMO, NAPLES 
(Pompeii and Herculaneum), MONACO, AJACCIO (Filitosa), 
MARSEILLES 


TWO SUMMER CRUISES 


in the ss Hermes 


No. 8 to the ISLES OF GREECE AND COASTS OF ASIA 
MINOR 
10th-23rd August 
visiting VENICE, DELPHI, HOSIOS LOUKAS, ATHENS, 
SANTORIN, ALANYA, ANTALYA, RHODES, BODRUM, 
SAMOS, DELOS AND MYCONOS 


No. 9 to GREECE, THE BLACK SEA &ISTANBUL 
23rd August-8th September 
visiting ATHENS, SKIATHOS, VOLOS (for the Meteora), 
VARNA, NESSEBAR, YALTA (for Bakhchisarai), ISTANBUL, 
CHIOS, DELPHI AND CORFU 


Berths from 82 gns. 
(from London back to London) 


Guest Lecturers include: 
Dr. Glyn E. Daniel, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A.; Mr. Michael Gough, M.A., F.S.A.; 
Lord Kinross; Professor S; Konovalov, M.A., B.Litt.; Dr G. L. Lewis, M.A., 
D.Phil. ; Professor D. L, Page, F.B.A., F.S.A.; Professor H. W, Parke, 
M.A., Litt.p.; Professor Aste Pie ort, D.Litt.Hum.. F. B.A., F.S.A.; Mr, Cecil 
yart i M.A., F.R,1.B.A.; illiam Taylour, M.A,, ’ph.v., F-S.A5 Mr. 
John S. Gilmour, v.M.H,, Panera ; 


Full details of the cruises from: - 
FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. (Dept. LR8) 


18, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MAYfair 6801 


THE LISTENER 


Right from its inception, the popularity of the 
Westminster Bank Personal Loan Service has been 
beyond any doubt. The steady flow of enquiries 
and applications at our branches has proved that 
this modern way of borrowing money has made an 
instant appeal to our existing customers and has 
brought in a substantial number of new ones. 
There are many uses for the Westminster Bank 
Personal Loan Service and many attractive features 
connected with it, whilst the conditions are both 
simple and reasonable. If you are a private 
customer of the Westminster Bank already, the 
Manager of your local branch will be delighted to 
discuss them with you at any time. 

And if you are not, remember this: the sooner you 
open an account, the sooner you may be able to 
take advantage of this most helpful service. Ask 
your nearest Westminster Bank branch for a copy 
of the descriptive leaflet today, 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


PERSONAL LOAN SERVICE 


is available to every customer 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 


The man on the left of the picture is Llewellyn Beutt: 
aged 27, a poet. As you can see, he wears ammunition 
boots. He wears trousers, too. It is difficult to say much 
more about him because he is hidden behind the 
Manchester Guardian, which he is searching closely to 
see if it has published a ten-thousand word article on © 
Class he sent in. It has not. 


In the middle is Charles Wainwright Hopkinson, the. 


' pretender to the Irish throne. It is not easy to know 
what he is doing behind the Manchester Guardian. 


Perhaps he does not want to. be there at all, but is 


simply trapped between Llewellyn Brunt, the 27-year- 


old poet, and i ee 


Harold J. Bentham, who is the man on the right. 
Mr. Bentham is an astro-physicist who plays the ’cello 
and loves his wife. He is also kind, tolerant, upright, 


-clear-headed, courageous, generous and wise. He is 


reading the Manchester Guardian because he likes it. He 
will probably go on reading it even after he is canonised. 


The Manchester Guardian considers it a pleasure to take. : 


his threepence. ; 
Question: Are you kind, tolerant, ‘etce . > 
Bie "003 “souadaasy 
fo 1ay20d nok uaiysy 01 Kddoy auinb aq pjnom ueIprend | 
JaysoyouRy 94 “umop apisdn juawmasi4aapD Sty UsANy 


03 pa.12y10g aavy 1,upjnom nox 40 aq isnue nox :JaMSUY : 
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“It’s different, delightfully different this 


Here’s a 


new pleasure 
for you... 

CINZANO 
BIANCO 


Pe 


exciting drink from Italy. 


Mellow and refreshing, smooth on 
golden CINZANO BIANCO is a unique white 
vermouth—product of a House estab- 
lished in 1757 that has made quality its 
first consideration for more than two 
centuries. 


CINZANO BIANCO is pleaesiney sweet with — 
its sweetness tempered by a most delight- 
ful aromatic tang. CINZANO BIANCO is at its 
best drunk alone and well chilled, but it is 
also delicious as a long drink with ice and. 
soda or as the distinctive partner in many 
intriguing cocktails. 


‘ 


Enjoy a new pleasure cece 


try CINZANO BIANCO ‘today 
Large Bottle 16/9 Half Bottle 8/10 


CINZANO| DRY 
FROM FRANCE 
Quality and distinction are 
self-evident in this genuine 
DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH. 


Bottle 17/6 Half-bottle 9/3 


CINZANO RED 
Saaces dark and richly 


coloured, CINZANO RED per- 
fectly exemplifies the tra- 
ditional Vermouth of Italy. 


Bottle 16/9 Half-bottle 8/10 
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feeling that the opening stage of the 
game is an unpleasant necessity to be 
- got out of the way as quickly as pos- 
~ Another type of player goes to the 
‘ extreme: he learns whole series of 
moves by heart, without thinking about 
-» why and wherefore of what he is doing. 
5 eee Be: 
Th Friendly | Game 
i ‘For: those whose chess is confined to the 
occasional _ friendly game, the main point to 
y sit ‘is that you should understand the 
base’ principles of the openings you play. If 
you do not play competitive chess, knowledge 
these principles ought to be sufficient to get 
u through the opening stages without com- 
ing to any great harm. If you progress to club 
and county play, however, it becomes rather 
more important to know a number of particular 
openings fairly well, and to have an idea of the 
type of strategy to which they lead in the 
middle game. But it is really only in: master 
chess, where a relatively slight advantage can 
suffice to win the game, that knowledge of the 
latest variations and finesses becomes important. 
If you have not much experience, it is prob- 
isbile that the main weaknesses in your opening 
play are bad development of your pieces and 
unnecessary pawn ‘moves. The main object in 
all openings is to control the centre of the board, 
for this is where your pieces have the most 
scope, and it is surprising in how many games 
this rule is neglected. You are not going to be 
successful if you do not bring out your pieces 
quickly; so you should avoid too many pawn 
Moves in the early stages of the game. Gener- 
ally speaking, for your early moves you should 
only move your pawns to allow your pieces to 
come out. One way of telling if your opponent 
is a weak player is if he moves either or both 
of his rook’s pawns one square in the opening 
without any obvious purpose. Many inexperi- 
enced players do this simply because they are 
afraid of the other man’s bishops or knights 
eoming to erates fifth. 


= 


Preniathre Attack 

_ Another common error in the games of begin- 
ers is to bring out pieces to the edges of the 
rd, where they have little influence on the 
urse of the game. Most pieces lose much of 
ir effectiveness when posted on the rooks’ 
‘and this applies especially to knights. 


t _ bishop's third, where they attack the 
. Even when the first moves of the pieces 
; pee towards the centre, another 


_ Making the M 


1 most cases, your knights are best posted © 


Paights and bishops, and can use the gain of 
time to start an attack himself. The sound 

ral rule, therefore, is to bring all the pieces 
) 2 play before starting any attack. 

For those who take part in club and 
county chess, the greatest danger is that of play- 
ing the opening in a routine manner. Many 
games in club matches start with some well- 
known line of, say, the Sicilian Defence or 
Queen’s Gambit, but once the opening is over 
the two opponents begin to move their pieces 
haphazardly. Indeed, one of the most frequent 
troubles of the club player is that he does not 
Know what kind of move to look for once the 
opening is over. One of the best solutions to 
this difficulty is to play over some master games 
which start with your favourite opening so as 
to find out the kind of middle-game strategy to 
which it leads. 


~ 


A Popular Defence 

’ For instance, if you play one of the most 
popular defences to the king’s pawn, the Dragon 
variation of the Sicilian Defence, you will find 
that the masters who have practised this opening 
usually concentrate their pieces in the middle 
game on the queen’s side. In particular, they 
try to occupy queen’s bishop’s fifth with a 
knight so as to link up with the pressure exerted 
by the king’s bishop. Similarly, if you study 
the White strategy in this opening, you will 
usually find that in the middle game White 
launches a storming advance of his king’s side 
pawns. Studying master games in this way gives 
you the ‘feel’ of the ideas which are likely to 
crop up, and. makes it more likely that your 
thinking during your own games is going to be 
on the right lines. 

One important problem which confronts the 
match player is whether to stick to one opening 
and one or two defences or to vary the reper- 
toire. If you look at the world’s strongest masters 
you will find that there are some who vary 


almost from game to game and others who are’ 


much more conservative. Smyslov, the former 
world champion, almost always plays the Ruy 
Lopez with White and answers pawn to king’s 
fourth with pawn to king’s fourth when Black. 
But the present champion, Botvinnik, appears 
to believe in changing his opening systems every 
few years. In contrast with Botvinnik and 
Smyslov, two other leading contenders for the 
world title, Bronstein and the young Soviet 
champion, Tal, vary their openings almost from 
game to game. 
ie difficulty of this type of approach is that 
‘who adopts it must be prepared to find 
in many different types of situation, 
involving perhaps violent attack on the king on 
occasion, subtle positional strategy on the 
_‘Bext Most of us are simply not versatile 
nough. for this, and it is inadvisable there- 
for “to try to play a large number of open- 
at once, The best idea is probably to have 
ning, whether it is the Ruy Lopez, the 
Gambit, or the English, which you 


st of Chess Openings 


By ee RO BARDEN 


know really-well and which is fundamental'y 
sound. With Black, you should have one ma.n 
defence to the king’s pawn and one to the 
queen’s pawn. 

What your speciality should be depends on 
your style of play. If you favour complications, 
you are most likely to be suited by the queen’s 
pawn opening and by the Sicilian and King’s 
Indian Defences. If you prefer positional play, 
on the other hand, ‘you will probably do best 
to specialize in some form of the Ruy Lopez 
or English with White, and with the French 
and Nimzo-Indian Defences with Black. In 
addition, it is a good idea to have two or three 
alternatives which you play from time to time. 
This avoids the danger of your thinking becom- 
ing stereotyped and makes things more difficult 
for any opponents who want to prepare special 
lines of play against you. Most of the leading 
masters in this country adopt some system of 
this type. 

One of the most fascinating aspects of open- 
ing play is the possibility of discovering innova- 
tions. During the last few years, new moves 
have been discovered at early stages of such 
hackneyed openings as the Ruy Lopez and 
Queen’s Gambit Declined, and it is always worth 
while looking out for them in the openings 
which you play yourself. If a new move does 
not seem to~have any obvious. refutation and 
does not run contrary to the general principles 
of the opening, you should try it out: in prac- 
tice, the surprise value of an innovation usually 
outweighs any slight unsoundness attaching to 
it.—Network Three 


Peninsula 


They should have kept south on the highway 
With an eye to food and drink, signposts 
Briskly asserting on always on, 

Stave off the blundering, see that all twists 
Are cut sharply and no lay-by 

Is home. This all too clear, a little sun 


Diverted them down the coast road, 


_A prettier way with the chance call 


Of a cattle ferry plying the estuary. 

But who’d have guessed that Sunday side, 
Peak after peak in shuttered prayer, rocks so, 
Seaweed so, two gulls on the ice-cream stall. 


Snared then on the stump of a pier, 
Sidestepping the rusty moorings rings 

With fitful pronouncements on forts, they spotted 
Their only alibi, a boy in jeans, 

Alive, at large, a boy splayed over 

A small blue boat. One last prod 


And the cambric gravely took the breeze, 

Was it the full, untenable triumph, 

So out of place that hurried them off? 

Was the gap too dear? They hardly bowed 

To the jellyfish, puckered and stayed 

With violet hoops, too. long lost like this. 
Patricia AVIS 
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- mented how odd it was 


‘more space for motor- 


; : he said, the people 
who work here. Then 


_ is this site — it stretches 
over 10,000 acres, 
_ though so far buildings, 
_ Offices, mills, furnaces 
and coke ovens occupy 


pee In this works one man in three ae 
drives to the job ee = a 


t 


“% ’ b : am 
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Trevor Evans, Daily ae Industrial Correspondent, went to — 


Wala and found an inspiration—and a challenge. Picture by.) Ivor Sharp 


- 


WISH every industrialist in Britain 
-@ had come with me to the steelworks _ 
by the Dee. What I saw was an — 


inspiration. And a challenge. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
this place, about five miles outside the 


boundaries of historic Chester, is out of — 


step with the rest a the 
ee 

Mr. “Richard 
Summers, the chairman 
of the company, was 
driving me through his 
works when I com- 


to see a car park around 
the corner of almost — 
every building. Finding © 


cars was going to be a 
problem, he said. 
Whose cars? 


-10,000 acres _ 


HE looked at me in 
some surprise. Why, 


he explained that so big 


only about one-quarter of the Summers’ 
land —that every vehicle bears a special 
label to speed its coming and going 
_ through the patrolled gates. 

There are 10,000 working here. Nearly 


one-third come to work in motor-cars or 
motor-cycles. I thought Mr. Summers was — 
talking loosely, in general terms. He wasn’t. 

Nearly 3,200 labels have been issued. 


New applications are coming in daily. 
First hands at the furnaces frequently 
take home more than £30 a week. The odd 


Bor one has been on to take home £40 at 


is Lan 


ra = ie ae 


-at Shotton was — 


~ 


ia peak period, and the atte for all is 
£15 a week. 


Expansion 


_ Mr. suMMERS explained to me how the 


present production of 1,000,000 tons 
of steel, mainly in sheets. for motor-cars, 
drums and such , household. goods as 


10,000 men work at John Summers. So many come to work by car and motor-cycle that they have 
special labels to. Hae the works traffic control. Over 3,000 labels have aan issued. 


) resigentors and washing machines, would 


be up to nearly 2,000,000 tons a year in 
about three years’ time. ““ We go ahead, 


- whatever happens,” he said. 


I saw ample evidence of expansion for 
the future, even to reclaiming land from 
the tidal water by battering down the 


_ refuse from the plant, thus adding a bit 


more to Wales. 


~ v= Peace 


One of the most impressive men I met — 
Mr. Walter Jones, — 


, \ 
, 


leading member of the steelmen’s union, 


and vice-chairman of the joint advisory — 


committee at the works. A thoughtful,” 
deliberate kind of man with more than 40 
years’ service at the plant. “ We couldn’t | 
have better people to work for,” he says. * 
_ Management and workers have known 
each other long enough. ; 
This is largely a onto 
It was pie John 
Summers who inspired 
all this. He used to 
make clog irons in 
Stalybridge, Cheshire, 
more than 100 yeas - 
ago. 
He decided to ee 
his own nails, so he 
“made rough _ steel 
sheets. His son, Henry 
Hall Summers, bought 
this bleak land on the 
~ banks of the Dee in 
the nineties of last 
century. And Henry’s 
son, Richard, is now 
the head of the 
concern, d 
There are all sorts 
of joint organisations — 
on all aspects, from 
production and wages, i 
to safety and sports. 
This plant, like most others in steel, has — 


a remarkable record of internal peace. 


There was dispute in 1911 — between two 
unions. But of official strikes against the — 
management; none at all. 
_ What can be wrong with an ficecagl 
‘commanding the energy and loyalty of a 


_ jifetime’s service from men of pride and Pi 
skill : 


ba 


PADALENGE as soon as a8 is able to extract 


raise to Three adla even to Four Hearts, 
im afraid this might be one of them. It 
much of partner to have him appre- 
at a preference at this early stage might 
between two singletons. 


uswer by Terence Reese — 

return to Two Hearts would be a mistake 
7 reasons: the more important is that 
is provided with an opportunity to bid 
mn it is much better that he should be 


a ruff with the singleton Queen. In the 
oadcast I made the answer to this problem a 
; cee between No Bid and Two Spades. 


Pétens 2 . 
AS Ww. Seats Eastcombe Avenue, 
ron) 


n to pears first na Pamibly longer 3 
ene Ae never construed as a raise. To © 


: SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST - 
ee! , albeit Singleton es ee pot tS rae INT . 
ez No: —- No. . _ Double _ No 
Bs B- 


t’s No Trump is strong—16 to 18 Points. 
should South bid, holding: 

43 ¥73. 8752 & 1062 
ul he bear pee troubles that he has or 


dvocating No. Bid. “my point was that 
to stop as” early” as” possible on what 


% oa FR ‘ 


* y a 
a mystery t to me Swit Christmas roses ning, to show. You must also watch for slugs 
s niger) are mot more widely — and snails; they will nibble the edge of the 
On sou pate them they go on for “flow er, so be on the right side and put down a 

few ew slug baits. Cloches are excellent to place 
the plants from early December to keep 
owers fresh and clean. If you have no 
es, just give them a slight top dressing with 
This will prevent any soil splashing on the 


A, STREETER 


een ie feces one plant under a Routli 
rte some > peach trees in full sun, and 


fe you ever tried to grow anemones for 
» They are one of the easiest things and 
y one of the cheapest. Planted now they 
ead into flower next March, and continue 


pee to pi ie ‘from Sikemnber to April. 44 
ed rood never Seis ems disturbed : 


, te St. Be and the singles De Caen. De Caen 

ese lovely Rowers ie better of the two for winter flowering. 
Ss ng from leaf spot like rather a moderate to heavy soil, as 
the leaves at the end of the eee there is good drainage, and a dressing 
1rn them. ° ‘oung, healthy leaves will — e chalk or lime is most beneficial. Some of 
r place. tigated plan is to spray — wild anemones grow on the chalk downs and 

h weak Bordeaux mixture im the woods. That gives a good indication of 

\ Do not spray really like in the way of position and 
in- _ the little corms about two: inches 


och 5 But ieee are many ‘hands: 


ag WEST “NORTH EAST ed; the other is that Two Hearts will 
Ge ae td. No ecessarily be better than Two Clubs in tHe - 
lo 220124): No There will not be much advantage in 


ia st deals Sia: all and the bidding goes: 


eso throw blooms for a long time. The doubles" 


Answer by] Harold ‘Franklin 


My choice is Mr. Saxby’s first alternative— _ 


No Bid. The fact that West has passed the 


opening No Trump makes it likely that partner 
has a very powerful hand, but if I emerge with 
a suit that West holds well I may still be — 


doubled; and the penalty may cost us more 


than if we hadallowed the enemy to make One _ i 
No Trump doubled with an overtrick. In a 
match-pointed pairs contest I might consider — 


rescuing to Two Clubs; if that were doubled I 
could redouble in the hope that partner might 


have a four-card suit to match my own. If he 
selected hearts I would have to retreat to Two | 


“ 


Spades. - 


Answer by trence Reese 

One of my theories is that one should leave 
badly alone, and this is an occasion on which 
South may fall in deeper if he does anything but 
Pass. 


enough to beat One No Trump in his own hand. 
There is a further point: < 
the double and then you will be off the hook. 
If West has a little strength and redoubles, then 
your side will have to find its best spot; you 
will be no worse off than if you had taken out 
the double immediately. 


[Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will answer 
further questions next week. Listeners’ problems 


should be addressed to ‘ Bridge Forum’, Broad- 


casting House, London, W.1, and rm to The 
Editor, THE LISTENER] 


deep. It is worth giving them a good piece of 
ground. When you cut the flowers use a little 
care because their roots are rather thin, and 
once you loosen or break them off the plants may 
die. I have seen clumps in a London back garden 
thriving beautifully, producing plenty of flowers 
and lasting year after year. But they are so cheap 


‘you can easily plant a few fresh corms every 


year, and try putting a few in from August until 
March. You will have a splendid succession of 
both anemones, St. Brigid and De Caen. Green- 
fly is their worst enemy. Spray with a little 
derris-and-nicotine spray; and a 5 per cent. 
D.D.T. dust seattered round the base of the 
plants will settle any caterpillars. 

It is not too late to plant bulbs. I noticed this 
week when disturbing some daffodils in the 
shrubbery that they had made a lot of root. If 
you find some of yours like this you need not 
hesitate about replanting. Take them out in 
clumps and replant as they are. Do not split 
them or divide. as you would have done when 
they were dormant. — 

—From a talk in the Home Service - 


* 


Of course, you don’t expect to beat One 
. No Trump doubled—but then you never know! 
Partner’s hand is unlimited: he may have © 


West may take out - 
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c ape Su PS = Ae 
ef Value Wines 
Bees = = Claret as ce a 
e, SSS seo ST. EMILION | ‘ 
} = = > ee 7 / = per bottle : 

| S zE : Red Burgundy 
7 Se eos BEAUJOLAIS 
Ss 3 3 SUPERIEU Ro ; 
4 oe Sie 3 : : QL e pons 
oS ee | 
2 4 SSS EE ze y \; 

3 : Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered i ‘ ; 
~s carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, _ 
ak ss please add 2/6 for packing and delivery 
~ Order direct from 
‘§ LYONS 


Sparta Bats | vogszcnsses 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 


ms Bays _ through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. , ; 26 Southwark Street London S.EB.1- 
tom ; Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. - ae ey ae = 5 
RS HOP 0425 ' ae 


NIGHT FERRY | e... 2 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


‘ For further information weg : i " a J 
Be: ae please apply fo. For a full list of value wines 
principal travel agents , ‘ " i, 3 - ‘eal 
| —— | or the } available write for Wine List D 
ae lrg Continental Enquiry Office, : 5 Cs - ry =a ear 
a ie ea Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. ae 
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E Gost of inaking sof toys can be as 
small as you like to. make it, Particularly 
i! if you possess a full ‘rag bag’. At 
rst you will need a good pattern, but after a 
if you find you enjoy the craft for. itself, 
may find you can make your own. I think it 


Make them strong: try swinging 
by their arms and legs yourself and see 
20w they stand up to the strain before you hand 
hem over to the owner. 

‘To make a small teddy bear, about five inches 
sigh, you would need one square foot of fabric. 
if you bought a quarter of a yard of fabric you 
sould easily cut five from it. In my pattern, the 
year’s arms and legs go on separately, and 
though he is not jointed he can be made to 
it or stand. The addition of the prepared 
yes which you can buy makes a difference to 
he expression on the face of an animal, but 
t is essential that these are always put in cor- 
ectly. This means twisting the wire at the back 

each eye into a shank like that of a shoe 
tton and cutting the remaining wire off neatly. 
means, too, sewing the eyes firmly into the 
xead with a long strong needle and strong linen 
See that the eyes and ears are in a 
atural position before you actually sew them 
yn. The finishing off makes all the difference 
O a toy. 

Always place furry fabric face downwards on 

he ‘table with the stroke of the pile towards 


better to make tovs that are lovable and not. 


f Soft Toys for Children ; 


By PHYLLIS CHAPPELL 


you: this means that if you carefully place the 
pattern pieces with the arrows going in the right 
direction, you ensure a natural stroke to your 
toy. Do not pin your pattern on if it is in 
paper; it will pay you to paste it on cardboard, 
and then place each shape on the fabric and 
mark carefully round it. Keep the fabric as flat 


to the table as you can, and cut out with sharp- 
‘tipped scissors, making smaller rather than large 


snips at it. In this way you do not spoil the pile. 
Fur fabrics are sewn on the wrong side and 
turned right-side out for stuffing. 


For the stuffing I would use kapok:. it is- 


light, hygienic, and does not get lumpy. The 
cost of an average quality is about 4s, 6d: a 
pound. A littl goes a long way. Stuff 
the extremities of your toys first—make the nose 
firm and then stuff the rest of the head; if the 
paws and body are in one, do the paws first. 


Think of the toy that is taking shape under your _ 


hands as being made in plasticine and mould 
into the required shape as you go. You can spoil 
a good pattern with bad stuffing.—Woman’s Hour 


Notes on Contributors 


H. G. Nicuoras (page 763): Reader in the 
Comparative Study of Institutions at Oxford 
and Fellow of New College; author of The 
British General Election, 1950, and To The 
prestimes 


Atan Day (page 765): Reader in Economics, 
London University; author of Outline of 
Monetary Economics and The Future of 
Sterling 

C. V. WEDGWOOD, C.B.E., LL.D. (page 769): his- 
torian; author of Strafford, The Thirty Years 
War, Willian the Silent, The King’s Peace, etc. 

IoLO WILLIAMS (page .771).: museums corre- 
spondent of The Times since 1936; author of 
Early English Water-Colours and other books 

J. M. RicHARDS (page 772): Hoffman Wood 
Professor of Architecture, Leeds University, 
since 19573, joimt editor of the Architectural 
Review simce 1946; architectural corre- 
spondent of The Times since 1947 

REYNER BANHAM (page 775): Lecturer in the 
History of Art, L.C:C. Central School of Arts 
and Crafts 

KENNETH GLYN JONES (page 779): a navi- 
gational instructor with one of the leading 
aircraft corporations 

ELLIS WATERHOUSE (page 788): Barber Pro- 
fessor of Fime Arts and Director of the 
Barber Institute, University of Birmingham, 
since 1952; Director of National Galleries of 
Scotland 1949-52; author of British Painting 
1530-1790, ete. 

JOHN BowEN (page 789): author of The Truth 
Will Not Help Us, and After 'the Rain 

LEONARD BARDEN (page 803): author of A 
Guide to Chess Openings and How Good Is 
Your Chess? 


Crossword No. 1,485. 


Poetry. By Leon 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


} 


losing date: first post on Thursday, November 20. Entries should be on the pitas diagram and 

mvelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe ListENER, 35 Marylebone High 

pret, London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the lefthand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final 


The following passage is alleged to be an extract 
rom the log of the late Captain Kidd. The erudite 
eaders of this journal are free to take that claim 
vith a pinch of salt or a tot of rum, whichever 
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they prefer. One thing is certain, it is very curious. 
Leon thinks that solvers may like to decipher the 
script and thereby unravel the message it contains. 
Solvers will see that portions of the passage have 
been underlined by Kidd, a | these are 
(except for 1, 4, 7, 22, 28, 29 and 37, 
which are to be entered without alteration) 
anagrams of the words which comprise the 
message. The words appear in the passage in 
diagram order. The result is an abbreviated 
form of the original message which William 
Legrand found so helpful in making his 
valuable discovery. 


SH HVELEELB 8; 64¢3)4465 ae t4? 0560))5336 
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Solution of ee 1,483 


NOTES 


Across: 1, George Goodchild; 11. ava(1); 12. Agatha 
Christie; 16, Michael Gilbert; 25. R. Austin Freeman; 28, 
Edmund Crispin; 35. esca- (shee)r- ping (slope — run away); 


36. Vi-(m)en-na; 37, le-Mo(selle)-ns; 38. cor(pse); 39, E. C. 
Bentley. 

Down: 1. Georges Simenon; 3. (Ed)en-chee(-chee)-r.; 5. 
zeen-F.; 6. Michael Innes; 8, ai-e(aves)-ry; 13. tige(r); 15. 
uncouth; 21, a-dip-O-se(e); 23. net round ai, rev.; 27. 
reeman Wills Crofts; 28. John Dickson Carr; 30. "Erle 
Stanley Gardner; 33.a-Nile, and a-nil-e. 


Ist prize: W. Clarke (London, E.C.1); 2nd prize: 
J. H. Herring (Birmingham, 28); 3rd prize: A. C, 
Harrison (Bromley) 
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No matter what your position or prospects — 


a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence”’ or attending 
lectures; It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors; Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses, have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.Ai, LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Writing ? 

Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 
Learn the essential technique by post 
the R.I. way—how to get plots, how to 
construct, how and where to sell MSS. 
Post this advertisement today to The 


Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/12B), Palace” 
Gate, London, W.8, for full details. - 


I enclose 3d. stamp. Send me 
“How to Succeed as a Writer’ 
(prospectus) and ‘‘Stories that - 
Sell Today” (special bulletin) 
—without any obligation. . 
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Learn 


The international language which 
is learnt far more quickly than any 
other language. There are evening” 


towns. For only £1 youcan have — 
a complete correspondence ” 
course, including text book, 

_ dictionary, and correction of ~ 
exercises. Senc today. Or, you~ 
“may write first for information~ 

aboutEsperanto Sendstampto:— 

é Dept. L.2, — a 

BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOC. INC. 

140 Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11_ 


. 


INVEST IN 
COUNTY LOROUGH 


OF IPSWICH | 
MORTGAGE LOANS — 


(Trustee Securities) 


53% 
2 to 5 YEARS 


Particulars from: 


Borough Treasurer, Museum Street, 
Ipswich 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, ° rd A 
London, W.1—All editorial communications to the 


Study at Home || 
for a DEGREE} 


B SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


A Metropolitan’ College modern Postal Course’ 


| exams,; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- | 


' exams. Many intensely practical 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM, SUCCESSES 


|| MARLBOROUGH’S 


E S PERANTO “||| SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


classes and study groups in many ~ | 


5 |.Obtainable in 37 


‘| 13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


definite amount of time until you have 


Tf you “have always wanted to write when you had the time,” there 
can be no better time than now. 
Rewards are high and often they begin 
coaching. ° ; ' be 
__ Let the LSJ show the way. The London School of Journalism has 
had nearly 40 years of unbroken leadership throughout the world in 
training by post—with coaching that is entirely individual. It is the - 
quality of this personal coaching that makes the difference between 
success and failure, the quality that caused “Truth” to say: © The 
J claims less and achieves more.” f : 

The LSJ has courses to -help every kind of writer—journalist or 
| story writer—beginner or expert; Journalism, Story Writing, Radio 
- or TV Plays, Poetry, Literature and History. An entirely new course 

_ in Writing for Children has been added. 


oe / The fees are low—advice is free from: Chief Secretary, ; 
| LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — 


= 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. GRO 8250 


- 


during the early stages of 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS ote 


that are * 


is the most efficient, the most economical and DIFFERENT ae 


the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 


ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial. . 

; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
y, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel. 
ment; for 1.$.M.A:, Inst. of Export, etc. 
(non-exam.) 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Colour Prints ete 


courses in business subjects. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, BURFORD OXFORD 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, Fists: : 
payable by instalments. _ 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
‘request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


ROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS : 
or call 30; Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


* 
Prices from 3d. to 13d. ES 
Samples on approval Post free 


oe we 
-. FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


Each month, THE WRITER publishes 
. ‘ new helpful articles specially designed 
. MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 

They provide a wide range of | 
~~ Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
~ means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
- PRONUNCIATION provided you © 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
you require and make YOUR-~ 
SELF READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


increase your income 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
. saleable writing. Increase your income 


+. for magazines and. newspapers, for 


Send now for free folder, 
“What’s fn ft for You!" 


FREE 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 


The Science of Success 


oe FREE BOOK EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


AVERYONE who wishes to’** get ahead” Pelmanism 
IUin life should write to-day for a free 


copy of ‘The Science of Success.” 


This book contains a full description of and 


the world-famous Pelman Course. The —Concentration wy —Courage 
Course contains the cream of the unique —Self-Confidence 
experience gained by the Pelman Institute, —Reliable Memory co ed 


with its branches throughout the world, 
in the course of training the mind and 


memory of over a million men and women. re 
n 


sent you, gratis and post free, 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


Pelmanism is a sure way to success if 
you will give it your loyal effort, your 
honest endeavour, and a regular and 


Mansions, WigmoreSt.,London, W.1 
“The Science of Success,” please, 
completed the Course. A sustained effort ; 


* 
over a period of but a few weeks will Name,,...,.. terores, tt Ty ee ee 
yield you dividends that will last you rer hae : 
your whole life through, and the Little TOSS ss ssrerereserssesnees Ccovnsnagnanenanengnarersonnse 

Grey Books will remain close at hand, armas: 
ready at any moment to give you a Subse SUS vuxeesones, caste sevennensonevensereseenes 


steadying encouragement in times of 
‘stress, indecision, or fatigue. 


Twyford Abbey 


WELbeck 1411 


Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 


“MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS WINTER 


THE COCKLANDS PRESS 


HOWTO WRITE. 


to achieve one aim—to-enable you to 
“by writing, | 


by learning. how to write effectively i 


book publishers, for ‘radio and T.V.° 


languages THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
+. from 5/- each BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
uf pit - Pe pst 8 edie Write after réading The Writer — 


... AND SELL! 


develops powers you never 
thought you possessed, It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every career 

every aspect of living. It develops:— 


The Pelman Course is fully ‘described in 
The Science of Success” which will be 


Pelman Institute, 82 Norfolk 


Reed ae Royal, N.W.10, and oC sete abe by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Maryl 
arylebone High Street, London, W.1,—November 13, 1958 _ 


CORRESPONDENC 
COLLEGE . 
U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of high 
ualified Tutors, offers expert tuitic 
or General Certificate of Education (¢ 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridg 
Northern, and others, London Universi 
Degrees (obtainable without. residence 
| A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teacher 
| | Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminar 
_ | R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Servic 

| Moderate fees; instalments if desire 
-| Je PROSPECTUS free from the Registrs 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDG 


RATTRAY'S 
Sy COWIE 
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(OLD Gow 
OLD GOW 
~ TOBACCO 
is unlikely to “appeal to the 
immature or jaded palate. It is 
for those whose ‘tastes reflect an 
appreciation of traditional 
qualities and the capacity to 
enjoy tothe fullthe achievements 
of fine craftsmanship. Old Gowrie 
‘contains nothing — but choice 
Virginia leaf — judiciously 
selected, patiently matured, 
pressed and prepared in the old- 
time manner. In the bowl of a 
good briar it burns with rare 
: serenity—yielding with an ex- 
‘quisite grace to the courtship 

of the connoisseur. — 


A customer writes from “Devon- 
SHITE. oe eae 
“*T have been a pipe smoker 
for over 5O years—and~ Old 
Gowrie is the best tobacco F 
have come across.”” 
To be obtained 
ONLY from sake ee 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
FERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 86/-per lb. 
Post Paid. Send ~ 
22|- for sample 

quarter Ib. tin. 


CHAPPELL CHAPLETTE 


HEIGHT 
3 ft. 8 im 
WIDTH ~ 
4 ft. 4 ine 
IVORY KEYS 
SCHWANDER 
“ACTION 


» £199 cast 
or easy payment 
Please send for+ beautifully 
illustrated ‘literature of 


. Chappell pianos and address 
‘ of Rites Stockist an 

THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY 

50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDO: 


$+ de 
a 


— 


